










7 SUNIOR MISS HAIR-DO OF THE MONTH 






to help you show your students 
the importance of proper hair care 















Nothing adds so much to a 
girl’s charm and self-confidence 
as the knowledge that she is well- 
groomed ...her hair radiantly clean 
and attractively arranged. 

To help you show your students how im- 
portant beautiful hair can be, Drene brings you 
this shining-smooth page-boy style...an all-time ~ 
favorite with teen-agers because it is neat and feminine 
looking ...easy to brush into well-behaved splendor. 

This smart bob was shown in the Drene advertisement in 
February teen age magazines. Notice the brilliance of the (~~~ 77777 NCE - -------- 
model’s hair. Before styling, it was shampooed with Drene. 


SIDE-BACK VIEW: After your Drene 
Shampoo, part hair on right side of your 
head and comb smoothly over to the 
left. Pinch in a wave above left eye, Set 
front hair in 4 clockwise pin curls as 
shown. Both sides are set alike. Back 
hair is rolled under on metal curlers (you 
could make rag curls if you prefer). 
WHEN DRY, brush hair well. Roll ends 
under, using your finger or a “‘rat tail” 
comb to form smooth page-boy roll. To 
hold your hair back from your face, 


/ 
y } 
a fasten a smali barrett in the top wave. 


y HOW TO SET: 
m4 f 
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Helpful Material for Your Good Grooming Projects 




















Home Economics Dept., Procter & Gamble 


! : : 
Up to 33 per cent more lustre! Drene is not a soap sham Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


poo...never leaves dulling film on hair as all soaps do... 
reveals up to 33 per cent more lustre than any soap or soap 
shampoo...removes unsightly dandruff flakes the first time 
you use it. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Please send me sample copy of the hair-care booklet, “A Girl 
} and Her Hair”, and leaflet describing shampooing and hair 
| styling charts. Also a return postcard for ordering the charts and 
| additional hair-care books, and as many samples of Drene Sham- 
Drene does not “dry out” hair...for although Drene ee er renee 
removes all dirt-collecting surface oils... it does not dissolve | 
the oily content of the hair structure itself...Instead, Drene | 
1 
| 
| 
| 
I 


leaves hair soft... smooth and shining-clean! 


Name 





Institution 





For hair that’s satin-smooth and beautifully behaved .. . 
use Drene Shampoo with Hair Conditioning action. No other 
shampoo leaves your hair more lustrous, yet so easy to manage. 


Address 








City State. 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Excellent results reported 
from use of instruction helps... 
student leaflets . ..wall charts. 





— EXCELLENT HEALTH and physical edu- 
cation training being given to boys and 
girls today can play an important part in 
their future well-being. To help liven up 
your programs, and for greater student in- 
terest, make use of this effective visual ma- 

terial! 





Among the specially-planned aids is the 
manual, “Guide for a Good Grooming Pro- 
gram,” outlining class discussions, projects 
and demonstrations on such subjects as 
Posture and Physical Fitness, Dental Care, 
Body Cleanliness, Hand Care, Hair Care, 
and Skin Care. 


Interesting individual leaflets—one for 
boys and one for girls— provide helpful 
grooming pointers, and contain daily 
check lists for inventory of personal 
habits. 


In addition, there are colorful wall 
charts on grooming for school and job, 
Dental Health, Muscle Structure, and 
Skin Structure. Send now for those 
units suitable for your groups! Just 
fill out and mail the coupon. 





Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-27 Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Ltd., Dept. ST-27 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 3035 St. Antoine Street 
New York 20, N.Y. Montreal 30, Quebec, Canada 


Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 


1. Physical Fitness [] (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 2. Dental Health [| (For Elemen. & H. S.) 
3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. S.): Body Cleanliness [] Hand Care [] 


Name 
Name of school or group 


(where you teach) 


Schooi Address 5 pach loses cbocul tics ncoptastes Big CE eat etl OL En ee 


Citt n452. : State 
(Check): Elementary Jr. High Sr. High 
College Teacher Training College 5 ¢fnt Other 
Grades Taught Number of Classes Taught 
SuiBseet bean coco teh cna sticen. cemeeoe ..No. of students in one class: Girls Bowe 25s 
or Title 








for 3 Weeks 
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“It was so invigorating skimming 
over the smooth pond...such 
fun around the fire. But the fun 
was short-lived. Catching the flu 
made it a hard bargain. It would 


@eEeaEeHeHeE He Hee See 


é 


You and your associates can have this 
financial protection too. We will be 
glad to help you interest them by sup- 
plying detailed information about the 
flexible Educators Plan which is 






Non-cancellable, individual Educators 
Policies are also available. 


have been much harder if I hadn’t been financially 
protected. All of the time that I was in bed I would 
have worried about missing so much pay. But my Edu- 
cators group insurance provided a liberal benefit while 
I was ill. And extra for my doctor bill. That not only 
gave me peace of mind but spared my savings as well. 
I’ll always bless Miss Howe for getting our group 
interested in the Educators Plan. Her foresight and 
desire to help everyone made it possible for all of us to 


have complete protection ...at avery economical cost.’’ 


Tas So ee ee es es 


ee ed 


based on our 36 years of specializing 
in Teacher Protection. Or better, our 
representative will fully explain the 
Plan and answer your questions 
...just mail the coupon below. 


GROUP INSURANCE 
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The February Cover 


“Ingredients: Selected lights, depths” 
areas. Directions: Correlate with rate 
artistry. Integrate with instinctive skiff 
Capture the instant of maximum jp. 
terest (sometimes called design) . Decide 
‘which end is up’ and serve accordingly 
to intrigued, though puzzled, critics,” 

This might be the recipe for the non. 
representational scene you find on the 
Journal’s cover this month. The photo. 
graph is the work of the Pennsylvania 
artist, Pearce Bates, who titles it cryptic. 
ally, “Hypnotism of Motion.” The 
Journal confidently expects its readers to 
feel that this work either is or isn’t art 












The 
——>—___ 46 


The aggregate happiness of society, 
which is best promoted by the prac. oa 
tice of a virtuous policy, is, or ought Res: 
to be, the end of all government— C 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
PSE 


The 
The 


—__-_ 


Lincoln 

God substituted in his veins, for blood, 
the tang of backwoods wine Edu 

And weathered his gaunt gangling 
form in wind and rain, 

Distilled within his soul the essence 
of some splendid line 

Of kings. Bravely he made a mock. 
ery of pain, 

Choosing to face misfortune with a 
jest, 

Smiling with those inscrutable soul- 
searching eyes. 

Strange how, like some great forest 
monarch’s crest, 

He towers above us, reaching for the 
skies ! 

The years have softly touched that rude 
loved form, 

So that we see no more the crude un- 
polished stone, 

But a great temple, steadfast in the f y,q, 








storm, 
A haven we may seek and call our Not 
own. 
Roy GREENWOOD. Nec 
—New York Times, Feb. 12, 1946 
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The Pennsylvania 


DATES OF SESSIONS See eee 


SUMMER SESSIONS — 1947 
inter-Session 


June 10 to June 28 eMore than 400 courses in 50 
fields of academic, professional, 


Main Summer Session and vocational study. 


June 30 to August 9 
¢ One to 15 weeks of study. 


Twelve-Week Courses «Ample living accommodations 
June 30 to wea ps 20 for men and women students and 
for married couples. 


Post-Sessions ¢ Instructional fees and living ex- 


August 11 to August 30 penses moderate 
August 11 to September 20 
September 2 to September 20 eA beautiful campus in the 


mountains, ideal for summer study 
and recreation. 


for further information address: 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
Room 102 Burrowes Building 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 











Wo Reih:mstoclinend ee . ce 
LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


by[Ferris, Keener, and Giddings e writes the chairman of 





This committee reported: 

“Listed among the strong points of LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH are: con- 
sistent review of principles and constructions; excellent final review and tests; 
abundant drill; many tests by which the student can measure progress; ex- 
cellent proportions for oral expression, written expression, listening experiences, 
technical grammar . « No book was a close second .. .” 


Response like this has led to adoption of LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH in 
Texas, Indiana, Arkansas, and cities and counties from coast to coast, all in 
slightly more than a year of publication. 
Teachers’ Manuals, Answer Books, Pupils’ Notebooks 
Grade 3, $1.04, Grade 4, $1.12, Grade, 5, $1.16, Grade 6, $1.20, 
Grades 7-8, $1.28 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3 
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Salesmen’s Club Elect 


Director of Exbibits” 
The Pennsylvania Educational Sales 
men’s Club took action at its annugl 
meeting to establish a completely 
office in that organization. For map 
years it has been one of the official 
duties of the club’s vice president ty 
arrange for the participation of th 
members in the various exhibits of 
educational materials held throughow 
the State. Since there is a new vig 
president each year there has been 
growing feeling that this importanj 
duty ought to be in the hands of one 
man for a longer period of time s 
that a more consistent program of e 
hibits and a long range program for 
their development might be evolved 
The new action of the club thus estab! 
lishes a new officer—Director of Ex. 
hibits and provides a five-year term of 
office. 
The new director is also charged} 
with the formation of a definite plan} 
of operations by which the member 
of the club will be guided in the ar 
rangement of local exhibits. It is ex 
pected that this definite policy state 
ment will be helpful to teachers and 
school officials throughout the State as 
well as to the members of the Pennsyl 
vania Educational Salesmen’s Club. 
Better exhibits of educational ma 


terials can be brought to more areas of Se 
Pennsylvania through the complete andi sche 


continued cooperation of the variow—— uni 
school officials with the exhibit com 
mittee of the salesmen’s group. Many Geo 
county institutes and several of th, T 
PSEA districts have already well def, Soci 
fined programs of exhibits for which 
the Educational Salesmen have officially: diar 
or otherwise aided in the original, Plo 
plans. The new committee and its di 
rector hope to make this help morQ citic 
official and very much more the aj 24 
tion of the entire club. mt 

The exhibit director chosen by the 4. 
club to inaugurate and develop this adn 
new plan is David J. Schleicher. The, ‘0% 
new director has appointed the follow 
ing deputy directors to assist him in 4.) 
the work throughout the State: abo. 

Kenneth Norris, Northeast Distric# J. 1 
comprising the counties of Bradford. . 
Columbia, Lackawanna, Lycoming, lu & I 
zerne, Monroe, Northumberland, Pike, i Pp 
Potter, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Tioga. 
Wayne, and Wyoming 

A. P. Rubrecht, Southeastern Dis 
trict comprising the counties of Bucks, 
Carbon, Chester, Delaware, Lancaster. 
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nal ma 
i: Ten years ago you could 
areas OR count on your fingers the 
lete andi schools that were teaching a 
variou | unified social studies program. 
. / Why? Because there were no 
it COM He texts for a program combining 
. Many _ Geography and History. 
of theme: Today the Follett Unified 
vell de, Social Studies have been 
> whi q adopted in whole or in part by 
: f seven states — California, In- 
officially diana, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
original; Florida, New Mexico, and 
lisd : Oregon—the first two in 1946, 
> the third in 1947. Hundreds of 
p more cities, thousands of counties, 
the ac and school districts use them. 





There is only one reason for 
their acceptance. They produce 



















by the the kind of results that teachers, 
op this administrators, and parents want 
or, Thee: today. 
follow: If there are some titles in the 
him 4 series that you haven’t seen, we 
im! shall be happy to tell you more 
about them. 
District J. D. WYNN, Representative 
-adford. i 
ng, Lu FOLLETT 
ye F =©Publishing Company 
1024. # 
ae G 1257 S. Wabash Ave. 
Di 4 Chicago 5, Illinois 
n USSR S 
Buds NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
ncaster. 7 
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Lebanon, Lehigh, Montgomery, North- 
ampton, Philadelphia, and Schuylkill 

Kenneth W. Halford, the North- 
western District including the counties 
as follows: Butler, Cameron, Clarion, 
Clearfield, Crawford, Elk, Erie, For- 
est, Jefferson, Lawrence, McKean, Mer- 
cer, Venango, and Warren 

Bayard Saler, the Southwestern Dis- 
trict which includes the counties of 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Bed- 
ford, Blair, Cambria, Fayette, Fulton, 
Greene, Huntingdon, Indiana, Somer- 
set, Washington, and Westmoreland 

The Central District will come under 
the personal supervision of the direc- 
tor and is comprised of Adams, Berks, 
Centre, Clinton, Cumberland, Dau- 
phin, Franklin, Juniata, Mifflin, Perry, 
Snyder, Union, and York counties. 

County superintendents and _ other 
school officials who desire help in the 
solution of exhibit problems may do 
well to contact these area deputy di- 
rectors whose addresses can be found 
in the forthcoming issue of the Penn- 
sylvania Educational Salesmen’s Club 
Directory. 

Under the exhibit code of the club 
each of the deputy directors will as- 
sign individual members of the club 
to have responsibility for the exhibits 
in specific county areas. It is hoped 
to publish a complete list of these su- 
pervisors in a subsequent issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


NEA Department 
to Meet in Chicago 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development will be held March 23 
through 26, 1947, at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

All persons interested in improving 
instructional programs may attend. 
Special emphasis will be given to mak- 
ing this meeting an actual laboratory 
for learning in various group processes. 
There will be a large number of small 
discussion groups dealing with issues 
in education as implications for curri- 
culum change in this modern tech- 
nological world; human relationships 
in the supervisory processes; and build- 
ing curriculum based on child needs 
and development. The general even- 
ing sessions will give attention to prob- 
Jems of current concern on curriculum 
planning. All educators interested in 
providing better school programs are 
invited to attend. 








Here’s how you 
can do a better 
teaching job... 


As you know too well, classrooms 
everywhere are overcrowded. And you 
are working overtime to maintain high 
teaching standards. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Class- 
room Films can be a potent aid to 
you. They make it easier for your stu- 
dents to learn, easier for them to retain 
knowledge . . . and easier for you to 
teach more to more pupils in less time. 

Schools with even a very small audio- 
visual budget can afford classroom 
films. The new “‘Lease-to-OWN” Plan 
enables you to use these films while 
your school is paying for them. And 
year-to-year payments are as low or 
lower than film rentals! 

For complete information, write 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
Dept. 47-B, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 




















s ABOUT ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


T 
wae FILMS— 


BRITANNICA 


j ht 
1. Over 500 titles cover subjects taus 


j hool. 
from kindergarten through high sc ape 
Unbiased and authentic. pong 
aa same high standards 0 
clopaedia Britannica. woe 
by pioneers in tie ae 
ss ony, poe of experience in making 
lassroom films ee ii pee 
i Jlabora uc 
= hago orgs cecognized as authorities 
tor. 
jn their fields. ao 
5. Used by schools in 48 s 
22 foreign countries. 


and in 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC, 


| A Member of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Family 
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Keefe Your “Tertbooks in Sewiceable Condition 





HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


¢ protective jackets for books « 


Makes Books Last 1 to 3 Years Longer ! 





HOLDEN 


Miles C. Holden, President 





Holden Covers save your books and save expense . . . . Holden Covers 
are Waterproof, Weatherproof and Wear Resistant ... . 
Holden Covers take the daily wear and desk friction 

(instead of the books) 





PUT THE WEAR ON A HOLDEN COVER — NOT THE BOOK! 


File your order Now for Later Shipment 


PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








“pAmerica the Beautiful” 


CRAYON ART 


CONTEST 


$6,000.00 IN PRIZES! 
TEACHERS! 


Here is an opportunity to give your students the stimulating 
benefits of entering their best art work in a national contest 
planned to encourage their budding artistic talents and to 
gratify their urge towards recognition. 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT UNNECESSARY 
The only materials needed to enter the contest are whatever 
crayons the student has at hand, and paper of any suitable 
type not exceeding 19 inches by 22 inches in size. 


SIMPLE! EASY! HERE’S ALL YOU NEED DO 
Every effort has been made to simplify entering your students in 
the contest. Simply fill out and mail your request for the num- 








- RULES .- 


Broad, Inspiring Theme. 
The contest is built upon 
the compelling, inspira- 
tional theme of AMER- 
ICA ‘THE BEAUTIFUL. 
Drawings depicting any 
part of the American 
scene—in fact or imag- 
ination—will be accepted 
as contest entries. 


Grade Level Competition. 
The contest will be di- 
vided into nine separate 
and distinct divisions. 
One division will cover 
all entries from those of 
kindergarten age. The 
eight remaining divisions 
will cover each of the 
first eight grades. 


State and National Divi- 
sions. A state winner 
will be selected in each 
of the nine divisions. 
Each state winner’s work 
—48 winners in each of 
nine divisions—will be 


entered in tthe national 
competition to select na- 
tional winners in each 
division, 


Prizes Worth $6,000. State 
winners will be awarded 
metal plaques, _ signify- 
ing they have won the 
state competition. Each 
of the nine National 
winners will receive $500 
in War Bonds, and their 
prize winning work will 
be hung in a perpetual 
Hall of Fame at the 
general offices of Milton 
Bradley Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Judges’ Decision Will Be 
Final. A committee of 
five of the nation’s lead- 
ing art editors will act 
as judges for the contest. 
Their decisions will be 
final. No entries will be 
returned. 








Seale lOO OO eee 


ber of entry blanks you need. Attach an entry blank, properly 
filled out, to each contestant’s entry. Mail the entries separately, 
or in a group, to Contest Editor, Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 





titi a tt a ct tt tt 


5 
UORNS: BOM INE... o.oo v0 6.60 soa vee entry blanks for 
your “America the Beautiful” Contest. 


Position 





J.L. Hammett Company, 380 Jelliff Ave., Newark 8, N.J. Garrett- 
Buchanan Company, 12-20 So. 6th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Kurtz 
Bros., Pittsburgh 22—Clearfield, Pa. L.B. Herr & Son, 46-48 West 
King St., Lancaster, Pa. William G. Johnston Co., 1130 Ridge 
Ave. N. S., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. Kemmerer Paper Company, Inc. 
355 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. Roberts & Meck, Inc., 18th St. 
and Bellevue Road, Harrisburg, Pa. Distributors for: 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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"46 Convention Sets Goals for ’47 


Delegates Hear Governor Support Salary Justice for Teachers 


A convention is, or should be, a time 
for decisions. The 1946 gathering of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation for the three days beginning 
December 26 was such a time. It was 
a time of important determinations, 
deeply concerning every member of our 
profession in Pennsylvania. Therefore, 
it was a time of decisions highly im- 
portant to the public whom we serve 
and above all to the children and 
youths who ate the immediate bene- 
ficiaries of our work. 


Even before the delegates completed 
their homebound journeys, the process 
of translating their decisions into effec- 
tive action had begun. As you read 
this, that process is being pressed for- 
ward. Therefore, a review of the con- 
vention’s outstanding work is timely. 


The Public Demands 


From all points of view the most em- 
phatic and important action taken by 
the House of Delegates was its ap- 
ptoval of recommendations made by 
the Legislative Committee. Foremost 
of these were proposals for legislation 
to raise the minimum pay for teachers 
from $1,400 a year to $2,400, and to 
extend and increase State subsidy pay- 
ments to school districts in support of 
educational advancement. 


The recommendations provide for 
mandated salary increments, based upon 
qualifications and length of service, up 
toa maximum of $4,400 for holders of 
master’s degrees after 12 raises. Salary 
schedules would be uniform in all 
classes of school districts and minimum 
sick leave provisions would be fixed at 
five days a year, cumulative to twenty 
days, 

District subsidies would be extended 
between top and bottom limits of 
$2600 and $900 for the 1947-1949 
period. Increases would continue until 
a range of $3,000 to $1,000 is reached 
for 1951-53. 

The Legislative Committee report, 
covering a number of other proposals 
for action by the State General As- 
sembly to improve the public educa- 
tional system, was accepted by the dele- 
gates with a proviso that the committee 
and the Executive Council have “the 
privilege of making such modifications 
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as developing situations may require.” 
Shortly after this action, Governor- 
elect James H. Duff told the convention 
that teachers must have more money 
which must be raised by taxation. 


Addressing a general session in The 
Forum of the State Education Building 
at Harrisburg on December 27, the 
new chief executive of the Common- 
wealth said, that teachers should be 
paid on a basis commensurate with 
“training and responsibility and time 
spent in being prepared to perform the 
service that the public demands.”” Em- 
phasizing this conviction, he continued: 
"I am vigorously in favor of a program 
in Pennsylvania and everywhere in 
America, that not only guarantees a 
basic education to every child * * * 
but also a formula that will place those 
in education on the basis to which they 
are entitled as a result of their ability, 
training, and efforts.” 

The new Governor’s forthright rec- 
ognition of teachers’ salary needs and 
of the justice of the association’s case 
for higher pay was a climactic event of 
the convention. It elevated hope to the 
level of promise. It gave strong sub- 
stance to the prospect foreshadowed at 
a preceding Department meeting by 
State Representative D. Raymond Sol- 
lenberger of Williamsburg, chairman 
of the House Education Committee. 

Representative Sollenberger said that 
the State had ample wealth for an ex- 
panded education program. The only 
problem, he told the delegates, was how 
best to direct additional money for 
education into the proper channels. 


Plan Four Selected 


In accepting the report of the Com- 
mittee on Retirement Problems, the 
convention reached a decision on per- 
haps the most complex matter placed 
before it. As recommended by the 
committee, Plan No. 4 for a liberalized 
retirement system was approved. This 
would permit retirement at age 55 after 
20 years of service, instead of the 
present permissive minimum of 62 after 
40 years. Those electing to retire at 
less than 62 would receive propor- 
tionately smaller benefits. 


The committee pointed out that 
putting Plan No. 4 into effect “would 


involve no basic change in the present 
retirement law’ and “the increased 
cost over the existing plan is not ex- 
cessive. 


Know Your Role 


One of the convention’s decisions 
may prove importantly helpful in the 
successful execution of the others. This 
is the decision of the association to 
undertake a program of public rela- 
tions ‘‘without delay” and to create the 
post of Assistant Executive Secretary 
in charge of Public Relations. The pro- 
gram presented by the special com- 
mittee appointed to study public rela- 
tions met with prompt approval of the 
membership. It is now well under way 
and Fred P. Hare, Jr., of Somerset, has 
been named to the public relations posi- 
tion. 

Among the objectives of the pro- 
gram, as listed by the committee, is the 
development of ‘‘A systematic plan of 
promoting an understanding of the 
work and worth of the public schools.” 
The convention’s approval recognized 
the value of full public expression on 
education’s problems and of a more 
thorough understanding of those prob- 
lems within the membership of the 
association. 

Action on the report by the House 
of Delegates followed an address on 
“The Schools and Public Relations” at 
an administration department meeting 
by Bernhard Ragner of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The “vital, outstanding job” the 
public schools are doing for the nation 
should be brought to wider notice 
through public relations not only for 
the benefit of education itself “but for 
the public at large,” he said. 

Each member of the association has a 
responsible role in the operation of the 
public relations program. 


Dollars Symbolize Confidence 


The decision of the membership to 
raise the annual dues from $2 to $3 
this year, $4 next year and $5 there- 
after shares one characteristic with the 
action on public relations in that it too, 
will serve to implement the other de- 
cisions reached. By strengthening the 
association’s finances and providing a 
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Before the Department Meetings Thursday p.m. 


Bernhard Ragner, Lois M. Clark, Cathleen 


M. Champlin, Ralph McDonald. 


supply of working funds more adequate 
for the tasks at hand, we are assured 
of a more forceful presentation of our 
collective needs and our convictions 
regarding the betterment of education. 

The favorable vote for increased dues 
reflects the confidence of the member- 
ship in the principles of our united ac- 
tion. It represents, further, a vote of 
confidence in the conduct of the asso- 
ciation and a compliment to its officers, 
especially Cathleen M. Champlin, 1946 
President. 

As presiding officer of the conven- 
tion, Miss Champlin guided the ses- 
sions in a fashion combining the gra- 
ciousness and wisdom she has displayed 
in all her activities for the association. 
For the current year, the association is 
assured of the same quality of leader- 
ship by the new president, Fred W. 
Hosler of Allentown, who is known 
through the nation as well as the State 
for his earnest championship of the dig- 
nity and honor of the teaching profes- 
sion. 


For Tomorrow’s Youth 


In addition to being a time of de- 
cision, a convention should represent a 
time of appraisal and judgment. In 
this wise, our annual meeting was a 
time of evaluating the physical and 
curricular needs of education in Penn- 
sylvania. 

One example of this type of conven- 
tion work was the approval of a plan 
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which would enable school districts to 
take better advantage of government 
surplus property disposals. Another 
was a recommendation for extension of 
secondary education through two ad- 
ditional high school or junior college 
years. 

Under the surplus property procure- 
ment plan, a revolving fund would be 
established by the State for group pur- 
chases of materials at more favorable 
prices than could be had otherwise. 
The secondary school program exten- 
sion would, in the judgment of the 
membership, relieve to some extent the 
burden now placed upon the system of 
higher education by war veterans’ exer- 
cise of their schooling privileges under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights. 


Other judgments in which the mem- 


bership concurred with committee 
recommendations included a call for 
termination of wartime emergency 


teaching certificates and of the wartime 
easing of child labor laws. 


Horizons Widen 

A convention of such an organiza- 
tion as ours should be a time for gather- 
ing and exchanging information—a 
time for broadening our concepts and 
improving our professional ability as 
educators. Comprised in this type of 
activity were department and sectional 
meetings, round-table discussions, and 
various specialized interest gatherings. 
Of wider interest were the addresses 


before the full convention aticndance 
in general sessions. 


In one of these sessions, the work of 
the United Nations Educationa! Sciep. 
tific, Cultural Organization was de. 
scribed by Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker of 
Olympia, Washington, president of the 
National Education Association. Among 
other things of exceptional interest, 
Mrs. Wanamaker told of her trip to 
Japan to advise on the postwar revision 
of education there. 


The potential power of UNESCO 
was emphasized in the address of U. §. 
Representative Karl Mundt of South 
Dakota, who said: 


“The forces of education through the 
instrumentality of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, Cultural Orga. 
nization have an unprecedented oppor. 
tunity to help lessen the hazards to 
peace caused by the determinedly ag. 
gressive acts of communism in_ the 
world today.” 

Discussing the rise of communist 
influence in Mediterranean countries, 
Representative Mundt warned that “if 
we are to develop world conditions in 
which peace can be maintained, the 
United States must rise to the realiza. 
tion that Russian national communism 
is on the march today as never before.” 

Clearly evident from audience reac. 
tion to the general sessions addresses 
was the fact that they yielded both 
enjoyment and stimulation. 

One of the less tangible but import. 
ant phases of a convention in respect 
to its informative value is the wholly 
informal, or ‘“curbstone’’ variety of 
discussion. Even an outsider, passing 
through a hotel lobby or dining in a 
restaurant in Harrisburg during the 
convention must certainly have been 
impressed by the interchange of & 
periences and opinions—facts and 
theories—among association members 
In many instances these exchanges rep- 
resented a further projection of ideas 
and conceptions put forth in our gen 
eral and group sessions. 


Saluted for Service 


Our convention each year is an ap 
propriate time for expressing thanks to 
donors of wisdom and energy in behalf 
of education. For 1946, Miss Champ- 
lin voiced a summary of this feeling in 
these words: 

“I express my deepest appreciation to 
the Executive Council and to the mem- 
bers of the PSEA for their unswerving 
loyaltv and their zeal to vuild a united 
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rofession. I rejoice that this year 
throug! united effort we have moved 
forward in our service to the boys and 
girls of Pennsylvania which must ever 
be the ultimate goal * * *.” 
Symbolic of the association’s appre- 
dation of loyal and valuable service in 
a period complicated by difficulties yet 
marked by accomplishments was the 
presentation of the Past President’s Key 
to C. Herman Grose of Erie, 1945 
president and retiring vice president. 
In presenting the key Miss Champlin 
said: “One of the beautiful customs of 
our Association is to present on this 
occasion to our Vice President a Past 
President’s Key. In presenting this key 
to Dr. Grose, I wish to express on your 
behalf the deep appreciation for his 
significant leadership during 1945. | 
wish also to express my personal ap- 
preciation of his valued counsel and 
willingness to serve in whatever capac- 
ity called upon during this year as a 
member of the 1946 Executive Council. 
In presenting this key I present it with 
the wish as he wears it during the years 
it will unlock from his heart many 


happy memories of his year as President 
of our great Association.” 


The Lighter Side 

Without social activity, a convention 
would lack full vitality. It would re- 
duce its own value by failure to realize 
opportunities for strengthening and ex- 
tending acquaintanceship among mem- 
bers. 

Our convention included a_ well- 
balanced leavening of social gatherings. 
On the first evening an informal as- 
sembly and dance followed the business 
session. A reception in honor of Mrs. 
Wanamaker concluded the Friday night 
program. 

There can be no doubt that these 
social events served to solidify our 
group structure by multiplying our in- 
dividual contacts. 


Carry On! 

The decisions, the appraisals, the 
elections, and the many other actions of 
our convention were expressions of the 
character and the will of our profession 
in Pennsylvania. Every teacher and 
every other resident of the Common- 


Receiving Line at the Reception for Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker. 


wealth stands to benefit by upholding 
that character and that will in both 
thought and action. 


Results of the Election 
President, Fred W. Hosler, Allentown 


Committee on Legislation (Two Yeats) 
Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadelphia 
Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill Haven 
Lee E. Corter, Allegheny County 

C. Herman Grose, Erie 

John M. Lumley, Sullivan County 
C. O. Williams, State College 


Commitiee on Resolutions (Two Years) 


Vincent Dunleavy, Minooka, Lacka- 
wanna Co. 

George E. Fitch, Clearfield County 

Marjorie Harvey, Monessen 

Aelfric James, Sr., Easton 

Kenneth Leroy Springer, York 


Gale F. Stroup, McKees Rocks 


Committee on Teacher Welfare (Three 


Years) 
George M. Amerman, Sunbury 
William J. Laramy, Haverford Twp. 


















Resolutions 


I. We commend the progress that 
has been made through the joint ef- 
forts of our schools and communities 
in citizenship education. We urge 
that schools and communities continue 
in the cooperative development of citi- 
zenship projects so that the ideals and 
institutions of our American Democ- 
racy may be preserved. 

II. We recommend that each school 
system make provision for a program 
of instruction in cultural backgrounds 
of all peoples so that through mutual 
understanding and closer cooperation 
the general welfare of all may be im- 
proved and permanent peace estab- 


lished. 


III. We express to Governor Edward 
Martin and members of the General 
Assembly our appreciation for the im- 
provement that has come to our edu- 
cational system through the enactment 
of outstanding educational legislation. 

IV. We appreciate the recognition 
given to education in the platforms of 
both political parties. We pledge our 
support to Governor-elect James H. 
Duff and to members of the 1947 
General Assembly to the end that 
progressive provisions in education may 
become law. 

V. We commend our State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Doc- 
tor Francis B. Haas, and his staff for 
their leadership during the prewar, war, 
and postwar periods. We felicitate 
him on his sound judgment and wise 
action in developing an orderly and 
effective school program during these 
years. We look forward to his con- 
tinued leadership. 

VI. We note with approval the 
benefits encompassed in the health ex- 
aminations of school children and 
school employes initiated in 1945. 
We believe that the ultimate benefits 
can be secured only by provision for 
more effective follow-up of these ex- 
aminations, and that mobile units 
should be used to the greatest advan- 
tage in doing this work. 

VII. We urge that divic-minded 
laymen, school administrators, and 
teachers of our Commonwealth en- 
courage continuity of effort to recruit 
suitable high school graduates with 
potential prerequisites such as, leader- 
ship, scholarship, personality, character, 
and cultural background to become 
desirable members of our profession. 
We recommend that this screening 
process continue in the teacher-prepar- 
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ing institutions to the end that the stand- 
ards of the profession may be raised. 

VIII. We commend the measures 
already taken toward educational op- 
portunities for veterans and encourage 
the development of more centers which 
will offer accelerated programs in sec- 
ondary education in addition to the 
established centers for junior college 
and college education. 

IX. We commend the organizations 
joining the profession in the initiation 
and observance of American Education 
Week—The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the American 
Legion and auxiliary organizations— 
to the end that the ideals, standards, 
and practices of our public schools may 


be more widely understood by the citi-' 


zens of our Commonwealth. 

X. We approve and pledge our sup- 
port to the aim of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization with the belief that in 
the establishment of this agency there 
may be free and unrestricted educa- 
tion of the peoples of the world with 
free exchange among them of ideas and 
knowledge. We pledge to it and its 
program our active support and loyalty. 

XI. We commend the National Edu- 
cation Association for its vision in 
calling together the professional edu- 
cation associations of the world at a 
conference in Endicott, New York, last 
August and for its leadership in the 
creation of the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession. We pledge 
our support through membership to 
the furtherance of its objectives. 

XII. We felicitate our membership 
for their loyalty to their chosen pro- 
fession. We recognize the economic 
sacrifices that they have made in in- 
numerable instances to the end that 
the school children of the Common- 
wealth have the benefit of the services 
of experienced teachers. We are en- 
couraged by the increasing evidence as 
shown in the public press, periodicals, 
and radio that the public at last has 
recognized the school crisis and stands 
ready to join in securing and provid- 
ing adequate financial support in order 
that a complete breakdown of our edu- 
cational system may be averted. 

XIII. We commend the officers of 
the Association, the elective and ap- 
pointive committees, for their effective 
work in bringing to this House of 
Delegates an outstanding program of 
action for our Association. We pledge 
loyal membership in our local, State, 
and National Associations and united 
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action in advancing the programs and 
policies adopted by this House of Dele. 
gates. 





Amendments to the Constitution 

1. Do you favor increasing the dues 
in PSEA in accordance with the 
amendments to Article III? Ye. 
507; No-50 

2. Do you favor having the Presidents 
of the Convention Districts as mem. 
bers of the Executive Council to 
replace the present elected members 
of the Executive Council from Cop. 
vention Districts and an increase in 
their term as President of the Con. 
vention District to two years in ac. 
cordance with the amendments to 
Article V? Yes-437; No-115 

3. Do you favor the amendments to 
Article VIII which limit the term 
of office of the President of a sec. 
tion to two years in succession and 
permit the officers of the Depatt- 
ment to serve for two years instead 
of one as at present? Yes-456; 
No-98 

4. Do you favor the amendment to Ar- 
ticle V which permits the election 
of the Secretary of the Convention 
District for a term of two years? 
Yes-408; No-134 

5. Do you favor the amendment to 
Article IX which provides that the 
office of President shall be held 
alternately by a man and a woman 
and restricts nominations for the 
office of President to men and 
women in alternate years? Yes-46; 
No-512 (Failed) 

6. Do you favor the amendment to 
Article XIX which provides that 
amending the constitution shall be 
upon a two-thirds vote of the dele- 
gates voting rather than a two-thirds 
vote of the total membership of the 
House of Delegates? Yes-339; 
No-216 (Failed) 


ee as Sones 


Committee Chairmen Elected 

George H. Hallett, Jr., associate 
secretary, National Municipal League, 
New York City, has reported that the 
three standing committees of the PSEA 
by means of preferential ballots by 
mail have elected chairmen for 1947 
as follows: 
Legislation, Paul S. Christman, Schuyl- 

kill Haven 


Resolutions, W. W. Eshelman, Ambler 


Teacher Welfare, Edwin C. Broome, 
Philadelphia. 
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Education Charts Course to Best Way of Life 


JAMES H. DUFF* 


Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


Miss Champlin, Members of the 
Convention, it is a very great privilege 
to have this opportunity of informally 
discussing some of the tremendous 
problems that face Pennsylvania and 
the Nation at the time of this very great 
crisis. We not only have a crisis in edu- 
cation, I think you will agree, but also 
a crisis in the American way of life. 

We have been so accustomed to as- 
sume, by reason of the fact that the 
American way of life has done more 
things for more people, spiritually and 
materially, than any other system, that 
everyone concedes that the American 
way of life is the best way of life. My 
own opinion is that we will have to 
change that opinion. I think we are in 
a period of change and ferment and 
unrest where we can take nothing for 
granted. It is up to those of us in 
America who believe in what America 
has been and what it is, to re-establish 
again the fact in the world that the 
American system is the best in the 
world. 


Our Leadership Depends on Education 

I think we have all been very greatly 
astounded at what has recently hap- 
pened in England. There isn’t any 
doubt that Winston Churchill is not 
only one of the great members of the 
British race but also one of the great 
men in the whole history of civiliza- 
tion. Yet when the British people had 
the opportunity immediately the war 
was over to express confidence in him 
for having done one of the most out- 
stasding things ever done by any 
human being anywhere, they said, in 
effect, to him, “Winnie, we like you 
very much but we don’t like the things 
for which you stand in England.” The 
result is that they have a complete 
change of all the fundamental ideas and 
ways of doing things. Who would have, 
thought that in England, which origi- 
nated the saying that a man’s house is 
his castle, the government would ap- 


_ 


*From a stenotype report of the speech 
perered at the PSEA Convention, December 
946. 


point an inspector to go over a man’s 
farm and if dissatisfied with the way 
that man farmed his land say to him, 
“You are dispossessed, your land will 
henceforth be taken over by the govern- 
ment and we will determine not only 
who runs your land but how it is run 
and on what terms.” 

In America I think we are going 
through the same kind of a ferment 
that is taking place everywhere else in 
the world. And we are not only chal- 
lenged by most every place else outside 
America but there are challenges within 
America, not only by those who believe 


we 


* 
James H. Duff 


in the various “isms” of today, but by 
those who seriously believe that fun- 
damental changes ought to be made in 
the structure of our society. 

There isn’t any doubt that one of the 
fundamental reasons why we are what 
we are is because we have paid more 
attention to education here than any- 
where else in the world and we must 
continue to do that if we are to con- 
tinue to exercise the leadership in the 
world which is now ours. 

A Just Formula for Education 

And that brings up immediately the 
question that concerns everyone in- 
terested in education—the compensa- 
tion for those engaged in education. I 
firmly believe that we cannot expect to 
have the kind of results that we must 
have in America if we are going to pay 


those engaged in education on about 
the same basis the Teamsters were able 
to establish for themselves in New 
York during the current year. (Ap- 
plause) I am not raising any quarrel 
with the Teamsters and Truckers who 
were able to establish for themselves a 
high rate of compensation. But if we 
are to do what we must do, proper con- 
clusions must be arrived at on the basis 
of training and responsibility and time 
spent in being prepared to perform the 
service that the public demands. (Ap- 
plause) 

So far as my own view is concerned, 
therefore, I am vigorously in favor of 
a program in Pennsylvania and every- 
where in America, not only that guaran- 
tees a basic education to every child in 
America irrespective of the character 
of the community in which he lives, 
but also a formula that will place those 
in education on the basis to which they 
are entitled as a result of their ability, 
training, and efforts. (Applause) 

So, the situation develops here as it 
does everywhere when something re- 
mains undone for a long time in the 
way it should have been done. It then 
requires redress because the public sud- 
denly wakes up to the fact that they 
have not been at all appreciative of the 
situation or given it justice. 

I have a few figures here which the 
Budget Secretary gave me today and 
they show some of the comparative 
problems that face Pennsylvania and 
other places in this postwar period. 


A Substantial Increase in Taxes 

I have stated what I have just said 
in the public press and elsewhere, and 
I have coupled that with a statement 
that if we are to do this thing we must 
do, we must have an increase of taxes. 
It is perfectly fatuous for any of us to 
think that we can carry on the kind of 
program that is demanded in Pennsyl- 
vania without a substantial increase of 
taxes. I have a variety of letters from 
people everywhere expressing opinions. 
I picked a couple out of my files at 
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Confident that the Public Will Join in Their Solution 














random before I came down here. Here 
is one which expresses a public attitude 
which is very unrealistic, as you will 
understand: “I am in favor of increas- 
ing the salaries of teachers and raising 
the standards of our mental institutions, 
public health advances, improving our 
highways and other things in the pro- 
gram that you have advanced. How- 
ever, I am opposed to the State levying 
a sales tax, a corporation tax, an indi- 
vidual income tax, a public utility tax, 
a manufacturing tax, or any added taxes 
whatsoever.” 

And I have a petition that was pre- 
sented. “Governor Duff’’—they are a 
little previous in that part of it— 
“Honored Sir, We, the following 
named people feel that taxes should be 
lowered instead of raised as you sug- 
-gest. Anyone can spend other people’s 
money. Therefore, we want no increase 
in taxes.” 


What Has to Be Done 


Well, now, it happens that if we con- 
tinue in the coming biennium the serv- 
ices we now render in Pennsylvania, 
without any additional services what- 
soever, we will have a deficit of $96,- 
000,000. So-we start out with a neces- 
sity of making up $96,000,000 before 
we attack the vast range of subjects 
which it is necessary for us to attack if 
we do what has to be done at this 
period. 

For example, let us take public re- 
lief—this is something I'd like to refer 
to because it is immensely important to 
all our interests to know more about it. 
In the biennium from 1929, at the end 
of the stock market collapse, to 1931, 
the expenditure in Pennsylvania for 
public assistance was $2,600,000 or 
twenty-seven cents per capita in Penn- 
sylvania. For the present period, des- 
pite the fact that we have peak em- 
ployment in Pennsylvania, the public 
assistance in Pennsylvania in 1945 to 
1947 will be $11.27 per capita as 
against twenty-seven cents, and a total 
of $111,620,000. At the present rate 
in the next biennium it will exceed 
$125,000,000 per year, or forty-one 
times as great as it was in the period 
from 1929 to 1931. 

On the other hand, the support for 
public schools in the biennium 1937 to 
1939 was $61,500,000. In the 1947- 
1949 period it is $143,000,000 or two 
and one-third times as large as com- 
pared with forty-one times as large in 
public assistance. 

And in the welfare department for 
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operations, without the extension of 
necessary operations in personnel, in 
hospitals, tuberculosis hospitals, and in 
mental health, the estimated expendi- 
tures for the coming biennium are to 
be $70,500,000 as compared with $38,- 
700,000 in 1937. 

A statement of those figures makes 
abundantly clear that merely on those 
few items you have an increase that no 
one would have thought possible ten 
years ago. There are a variety of other 
things that concern us fundamentally, 
too. 

Public Health Obligations 

I am sure that you agree that in the 
matter of public health we must do im- 
mensely more than we have ever done 
before. In Selective Service forty-three 
out of every hundred Americans ex- 
amined were rejected on account of 
either mental or physical deficiency. In 
the last session of the General Assembly 
there was $4,000,000 appropriated for 
the purpose of a health examination of 
the children of school age of the Com- 
monwealth. In the city of Philadel- 
phia when the first full examination 
was made of all children of school age, 
79 1/10% of all the children of school 
age were found in need of medical at- 
tention. It is clear that we can no 
longer escape the obligation of diag- 
nostic health clinics and other health 
measures on a scale that we have never 
even thought of before in Pennsylvania 
or elsewhere. 

In the matter of juvenile delinquency, 
you read in the papers what is hap- 
pening every day. And I think that we 
have started at the wrong end of that 
whole problem. We have been think- 
ing constantly in the terms of bigger 
reform schools and greater security 
prisons. What we have got to provide 
are bigger and better appropriations for 
recreational areas and other facilities 
for taking care of juveniles in com- 
pressed districts where they may have 
an opportunity to exercise a lot of their 
excess energy instead of being directed 
into irregular channels by reason of a 
lack of those facilities. (Applause) 

In the matter of conservation, in 
Pennsylvania where at the time of Wil- 
liam Penn we had 29,000,000 acres of 
the greatest natural forest that appeared 
anywhere in North America, we have 
been depleting that to a degree that un- 
less something is done about it in a 
fundamental way and quickly, we will 
have nothing except kindling wood in 

most of the woods of Pennsylvania. 
That is a must in the postwar world. 





Stream Clearance a “No. One” Problen 

The matter of stream clearance is ong 
of the number one health problems jn 
Pennsylvania. I would like to peak at 
some length to you on that, but I can't 
because of the limitation of my time 
When you realize that eight out of 
every ten citizens of Pennsylvania drink 
as their only source of water supply. 
water from streams that is nothing bu 
chlorinated sewage, then I know tha 
you agree that we have to do something 
about it. (Applause) One of the great. 
est doctors in America told me within 
the last six months when I was dis. 
cussing the seriousness of this situation 
with him and asking him whether he 
agreed that stream clearance was one 
of the number one health problems in 
Pennsylvania, that, “It would not be 
possible for anyone who had a complete 
knowledge of what there was in the 


streams to drink the water from them } 


without nauseating himself,  irrespec. 
tive of any analysis of what it would 
have on his health.” 

You know that one of the causes of 
cancer is constant irritation. There are 
waters in the congested areas of Penn- 
sylvania, such as Philadelphia and Pitts. 
burgh—particularly Pittsburgh—as far 
as caustics are concerned, where the 
water is so full of chemicals after it has 
been treated and softened and ready for 
your table, that it will eat holes in gal- 
vanized or brass pipe in a ten-year 
period sufficient to let water through. 
In fact, there are places in the Pitts- 
burgh area where no good builder will 
use anything but brass pipe because he 
knows in ten years he must replace the 
other on account of extreme acidity of 
the water. And this doctor I spoke of 
said to me, “I have no case I can refer 
to where cancer was caused by drinking 
that kind of water, but I ask you, when 
you realize that cancer is caused by 
irritation what effect do you think that 
kind of water would have on your in- 
sides when it has that kind of effect on 
galvanized and brass pipe?” So that 
is another thing that we have to spend 
money on in Pennsylvania. 


Intelligent Understanding 


Now, here finally, is what I want to 
leave with you. I am not appalled by 
the magnitude and variety of problems 
that face us. If we can have an intelli- 
gent understanding by the people of the 
Commonwealth of the necessities of the 
situation, it will not be possible for 
anyone to stand up with a firm opposi- 
tion in the face of a necessary, vital pro- 
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gam fo! the health and welfare and 
future of Pennsylvania and of the Na- 
tion. If it is thoroughly understood 
what the necessities of the situation are 
ind what the necessary sums of money 
are to carry out such a program, I have 
enough confidence in the people of the 
Commonwealth to believe that the one 
thing they will want to know in the 
fnal analysis, after the lobbying and 
bickering and trading is carried forth 
‘o its conclusion, is whether or not a 
set-up has been made that will make 
such a program effective in the way it 
is claimed it will, and whether or not 
the money will all be spent properly 
and for the public good. 

We must face this problem, it seems 
to me, also in the realization that we 
ae not only facing the great welfare 
problems of our time and the great 
fnancial and educational problems of 
our time, but we are facing the great 
moral problems of our time because 
this money cannot be raised, in my 
judgment, and will not be raised unless 
we are honest with ourselves and with 
the public and unless we are prepared 
in all walks of life in America to as- 
sume again the kind of discipline in 
family life that has made America what 
it is. (Applause) 


A Family’s Responsibility 

One of the astounding things to me 
is the evidence of breakdown, in a 
sense, everywhere in the United States 
in the matter of family responsibility. 
Let me give you just one or two ex- 
amples because I’ve already almost ex- 
hausted my time. 

Let me give you this example. In the 
matter of welfare there are many people 
in Pennsylvania who have perfectly 
lovely old parents, parents that are se- 
nile, there is nothing else wrong with 
them. They are not dangerous, they 
have grown old, they don’t get the 
tight kind of circulation in the brain. 
While in the morning they are fresh, 
during the course of the day they don’t 
know where they are, they don’t have 
a good memory and they wander about. 
It used to be a matter of honor and 
family pride in Pennsylvania to assume 
the care of those in the family; every- 
where today you find they are put in 
institutions and one of the causes of 
overcrowding in mental institutions is 
the fact there are old people there that 
belong in the home. Families are not 
only willing to put these old people in 
public institutions but the moment they 
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get them there they immediately begin 
to pull political strings to make the 
entire upkeep of those people a matter 
of public responsibility instead of pri- 
vate care in their own family. That is 
merely one of a number of ways in 
which we do. not accept responsibility. 

Then there is the idea, ‘Let them 
pay for whatever is done.” There seems 
to be the idea in many places that in 
the government there are great bulging 
bags of gold and great resources, like 
those letters that I have read you that 
will cost no one anything. 


The Future of America 


Now, in the federal government 
when they want to do something they 
can pass a resolution of Congress and 
order some more money to be printed 
and increase the public debt while you 
are talking about it, but we all under- 
stand what the constitutional limita- 
tions are in Pennsylvania. In Pennsyl- 
vania, you can’t do that without 
submitting the issue—if it is over a 
million dollars—to the people and 
that takes time. We have talked about 
a graduated income tax. Such an in- 
come tax in New York state brings in 
$90,000,000 a year. In Pennsylvania 
we can’t have a graduated income tax 
before four years, and to have a flat 
rate income tax would require every 
citizen of Pennsylvania, irrespective of 
what he made, to file an income tax. 
It would be impossible, in my judg- 
ment, to make it effective. 

And, therefore, in order to do these 
things we have not only to be realistic 
about what ought to be done but to 
persuade the public of the necessity of 
doing it. In the great challenges of the 
times in which we live we cannot afford 
to be parsimonious about what we 
spend—whether it’s a little bigger or a 
little less than it is—because unless we 
assume our responsibilities we may have 
nothing about which we need have any 
concern. 

And, therefore, we are getting down 
to the whole fundamentals of life and 
the future of America in the way we 
approach these problems and the way 
we treat them. For my part, I have 
immense confidence in the public if we 
will be fair with them. So far as I am 
concerned, and to the best of my ability, 
I intend to be utterly fair and utterly 
frank. And for you, you may depend 
upon it I am tremendously interested 
in your problems because they are the 
problems that concern vitally the whole 
future of everyone of us. 





Fred W. Hosler 


PSEA Presents 
A New President 


Fred W. Hosler, the president of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation for 1947, is the superin- 


tendent of the Allentown schools. 
Under his leadership since 1942 
a mumber of progressive steps 


have been taken in the school district 
of Allentown: adoption of a liberal 
single salary plan; provision for cumu- 
lative sick leave for all employes; or- 
ganization of a curriculum department 
for elementary and secondary schools, 
and the institution of a public relations 
program. 

Shortly after V-J Day, under the 
leadership of Doctor Hosler, Allen- 
town started a three million dollar 
school bond issue campaign. The 
program attracted the attention of the 
NEA and the February, 1946, NEA 
Journal published an article on its suc- 
cess. 

A graduate of Pennsylvania State 
College with the B.S. degree, Super- 
intendent Hosler earned his master’s 
and doctor’s degrees in education at 
Columbia University. He served as 
a teacher, principal, and supervising 
principal in Pennsylvania public schools 
from 1921 to 1932. From 1932-1934 
he did graduate work in the U. S. and 
Europe. 

Then Doctor Hosler went to the 
Canal Zone as dean of the Junior Col- 
lege where he stayed until 1940. He 
returned to the States to serve in the 
Department of Public Instruction for 
two years before going to Allentown. 

Doctor Hosler has been a member 
of the PSEA Committee on Legislation 
since 1944. He was president of the 
Eastern District from 1943 to 1945. 
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Miss Champlin, Mrs. Wanamaker, 
Superintendent Haas, distinguished 
platform guests, members of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association in 
convention assembled, toilers in the 
vineyards of humanity, recipients of 
many sour grapes: 

I know that you, even as I, enjoyed 
the entire program this evening. I be- 
lieve without doubt the declaration of 
Governor-elect Duff was the most sin- 
cere statement made by a Governor on 
public education since Governor Brum- 
baugh’s time, openly and without fear 
or favor. I enjoyed the remarks of Dr. 
Haas and the address of Mrs. Wana- 
maker who is doing such a grand job 
on a national scale of professional 
leadership. 

Many times teachers must feel about 
the day’s work as the retiring president 
of the Johnstown Branch once inti- 
mated by a story form. She said, at the 
end of her term when they tried to re- 
elect her, she would refuse the honor 
and refuse it in storybook fashion, and 
she told a story of this last war. She 
said there was a crack attack battalion 
to be used shortly before the break 
through at the bulge. They had drilled 
the men for weeks on each position of 
the attack and prior to the zero hour 
they gave to each man a carrier pigeon 
and sent them over the top toward their 
objective with orders when they reached 
it to release the pigeon so they might 
know the attack was a success. So the 
hours after the D-day push off rolled on 
and no pigeon. The general paraded 
up and down his quarters, his aide 
following on his heels. The Colonel 
sat in the corner chewing his cigar and 
still no pigeon. Finally there was a 
flutter in the sky and a Lt. Colonel 
rushed up the ladder to the loft and 
came down with the trembling pigeon. 
They hurriedly tore the message from 
its leg and to their consternation saw 
this message, “I am tired of carrying 
this damn bird!” 

To Be Tested 

Teachers must often feel that way, 
not about birds but about their task, 
but each day brings renewed hope and 
they move forward again in their 


*From a stenotype report of an address 
— the PSEA Convention, December 27, 
6. 
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FRED P. HARE, JR. 


State Senator from the 36th District 


struggle against ignorance. The mis- 
sion of the school teacher might call 
forth any number of diverse remarks. 
It is sincerely felt that the public 
school system in Pennsylvania and in 
America today faces the supreme ordeal 
of its history. In the coming years the 
profession is going to be tested as it 
never has been tested before in all of its 
history—the institution itself, our ideals 
as teachers, yes, our very selves. 


During the long years of the war just 
passed we witnessed the general degra- 
dation of our standards of living, the 
destruction of billions of dollars in 
material wealth, the wiping out of vast 
cities and towns and thirty-five million 
human souls, and now we are faced 
with the years and perhaps decades of 
social turmoil and reconstruction. To 
too large an extent we face this ordeal 
unprepared, unprepared in our inter- 
ests, our loyalties, our minds, and our 
hearts. 


The Greatest Ally 


The topic tonight, “The Mission of 
the Teacher,” might be classified as an 
effort to impart to you some of the 
things that might be accomplished by 
the teaching profession in this postwar 
period. Many of our people—yes, too 
many of our teachers haven’t as yet 
realized that the world as we knew it is 
gone forever, that the world wherein 
we thought we were having a fancied 
security, God granted and God sancti- 
fied, has flown away to the pages of 
historical account. 

This is not a condemnation of our 
schools. Our system of public educa- 
tion, with all of its faults has always 
been one of the glories of American 
democracy, one of the clearest expres- 
sions of our devotion to the cause of 
human freedom and an exhibition of 
our faith in what we choose to term the 
common man. Any citizen who ever 
stops and ponders, who ever contem- 
plates a school building, should hesi- 
tate and try to recall what a school 
means to a community. In our study of 
history we know that during the long 
dark centuries the masses of people 
were kept in ignorance, and greed and 
oppression ruled with an iron hand. 
Through all history the school has been 
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man’s greatest ally in his struggle for 
knowledge, self respect, and the secur. 
ance of his inalienable rights. 


The Revolution Came 


The problem of education must be 
confronted if the American people are 
to continue to enjoy representative 
government. The cold fact is that a 
great technological revolution has swept 
the world into every corner and into 
every life, beginning in the Eighteenth 
Century in England. The revolution 
has come down through the years in. 
conspicuously; because of the character 
of its advance the great mass of our 
people never grasped the sense nor the 
significance of this revolution. Even 
we in America, who perhaps were most 
responsible for it, who contributed most 
to its development, have never under- 
stood it. It came not by the blare and 
bugle of battle. If it had we would 
have seen it or we could have heard it. 
But it came with a cataclysmic crash. 


All speakers today seem to mention 
the atomic bomb. The consternation 
and the confusion and the fear that 
swept America with the explosion of 
the atomic bomb far surpassed the 
exultation and the joy of winning a 
war. That’s a part of the technological 
advance. Morally, America stands to- 
night indicted as having first used it. 

Now, we have an equally moral re- 
sponsibility in educating the peoples 
into the diversion of it into proper 
channels. If we don’t, we die. Already 
many people in our land are talking 
idly of dispersing the cities into smaller 
towns. Today’s newspaper says that the 
atomic bomb is now being made in a 
much cheaper fashion at a greater rate 
and if we hope to avert the inevitable 
in the pessimist’s mind, we can’t ac- 
complish that by dispersing towns. Or 
would you rather bury yourselves a half 
mile under the ground and burrow and 
live like moles running away from that 
which we failed to face realistically. 
Yet it moved in on us from the farms 
and the mines and the factories, from 
the research institutes, from the labora- 
tories of the land and finally the revolu- 
tion swept it with a shattering roar like 
a tidal wave and all was confusion. 


Tonight we stand in the face of that 
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upheaval endeavoring more or -less 
blindly to adjust ourselves to the new 
conditions of life now established. We 
see its force as yet only dimly. It has 
certainly extended our conception of 
the resources of nature, unlocked the 
secrets of matter, the modes of produc- 
tion, utilized energies the like of which 
we had only guessed at, dreamed of 
before, supersonic speeds of aircraft 
hurtling through space seventeen and 
eighteen hundred miles an hour. 


Interpreters of Tomorrow 


If you, as the representative group 
of the teaching profession in Pennsyl- 
vania, are to be the interpreters of 
tomorrow to the children of today, 
yours is a vast task. Whether the world 
emerges as a good or evil place to live 
in will rest upon the leadership, edu- 
cationally, the teaching profession gives 
to the world in the next immediate 
decade. Upon this Nation rests that 
responsibility. Historically, teachers 
and their missions ate indissolubly 
linked with the welfare of the Nation. 
Rising from an indentured servant 
dass, rising from the catch-all classifi- 
cation, illy trained, poorly equipped, 
they moved along the ranks of 
America’s growth. They came to the 
present period bearing many of the 
shackles society had artifically imposed 
upon the profession. 

The public is always trying to catch 
up. The public is always running a 
little back of the best minds in the land. 
It takes them a little while to realize it. 
The public is always quick to point out 
responsibilities and duties of the 
teacher. The public is slow to grant the 
tights and privileges that inherently 
should belong to the teaching profes- 
sion. 

We have changed our concept as 
teachers, as Mrs. Wanamaker so aptly 
expressed it, from the little neighbor- 
hood security plan to a world security. 
We no longer can be secure in America. 
And yet, at the same time, in many of 
our lines of thought we negate for we 
have large pressure groups in America 
that say we must have compulsory mili- 
tary training for every able bodied boy 
in the land and by the same force say 
we must teach for peace. We arm with 
the one hand and we talk peace and 
education with the other. 

The attitude of the general public 
toward the teaching profession has had 
a peculiar impact upon us for while 
we speak of the mission of the teacher, 
the general public has looked upon our 
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profession as a charity mission in all 
of its vast history. 
A Renaissance 

I believe that here in Pennsylvania, 
under the very apt leadership that has 
been yours professionally, the teaching 
profession stands on the threshold of a 
renaissance. I believe you stand in the 
era when you are going to cast from 
your shoulders the restraints that have 
suppressed you in your drive for the 
status professionally that should be 
yours. That period is just around the 
corner. 

I atn glad to have the President of 
the National Education Association 
here for last week her association re- 
leased a statement that Pennsylvania 
today is the number one state in the 
United States in a program for equaliz- 
ing the opportunity for boys and girls 
in public education. We moved in a 
span of four years from forty-first posi- 
tion to first position in the United 
States in the beginning of the year 
1947. Under the same type of a united 
growth on the part of the profession 
we can close the year 1947 as the num- 
ber one state of the United States, not 
only in the field of subsidy reimburse- 
ment, but in all those fields which per- 
tain to public education. The Key- 
stone State after holding back almost 
a hundred years is finally on the move 
again and it’s there because you have 
imparted to your patrons the real neces- 
sity for training boys and girls for a 
future world. 

Forever, Glad 

It’s a happy privilege to come be- 
fore any convention group of teachers. 
I know that as a united group you are 
going to face your problems with the 
same courage, with the same aptitude, 
with the same desire to serve that has 
always characterized the teachers of 
Pennsylvania. I feel tonight if we 
might have them all gathered in spirit 
with us they could look down upon 
the efforts wherein you try to express 
your wholesome views on important 
economic, political, and civic issues; 
when you try to attract your best boys 
and girls once more into your profes- 
sion; when you take on the task of in- 
troducing and producing common 
understanding, common ideas, com- 
mon traditions, and common ideals; 
when they come to realize that they 
tried throughout a lifetime and that 
you carry on the fight which they gave 
up, that they might look down on you 
and express their feelings toward you 
in these words: 


They now are a part of the ages, 
Who once were mortal like you; 
With joy and sorrows and troubles, 
And often their skies were not blue. 


But ever through all of life’s trials, 

Their faith in their God was supreme; 

No matter how dark were the storm 
clouds, 

They clung to a beautiful dream. 


That doing one’s best every moment 

And leaving the outcome with God, 

Would make our lives truly worth 
while, now, 

And after we're put ‘neath the sod. 


And tonight they look down upon we 
folks, 

No longer their countenances sad, 

But seeing us walk in their footsteps, 

Their souls will forever be glad. 





House of Delegates 


The extent to which the different 

educational positions find representa- 
tion in the House of Delegates is il- 
lustrated by the tabulation appearing 
below: 
Classroom Teachers .......... 
Supervising Principals 
Elementary Principals 
High School Principals 
College, State Teachers College, 

and University Professors .. 26 
Supervisors and Directors .... 15 
Vice Principals 
Assistant County Superintendents 
District Superintendents 


eeeeee 


County Superintendents 


Counsellors 


Eibessitias 2s oct See eee 


College Presidents 
Heads of Departments 
Associate Superintendents 


Special Class Teachers 


7 
6 
4 
4 
Special Education Supervisors .. 4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Coordinators 


Ciekaoke Cea eee 


Superintendent, Soldiers’ Orphan 
School 


Department of Public Instruction 
Dean, University School 
School Nurse 
Vocational Teacher 


ee 


i ailalicaaie 

Culture is the habit of being pleased 
with the best and knowing why.— 
HENRY VAN DYKE 
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“The 1946 


Friday Evening General Session Speakers: S. W. Herman, Francis B. Haas, Cathleen 
M. Champlin, James H. Duff, Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, Fred P. Hare, Jr. 





Participants in the Panel Discus 
sion of the Department of Class 
room Teachers in Elementary 
Education. 


Kural School Teachers Work on Curriculum Revision 
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Charting the Future 


| want to thank the members of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, through their elected representa- 
tives, for the confidence they have 
placed in me in choosing me as Presi- 
dent of their organization for the year 
1947. In accepting the responsibility, 
| do so with a keen realization of the 
importance of the year that lies ahead 
of us. 

I would like to commend the House 
of Delegates for their adoption of the 
long-range progressive program at 
Harrisburg in December. This pro- 
gram was developed under the leader- 
ship of Miss Cathleen Champlin, your 
capable President for the year 1946. 
I want to pay a tribute to Miss Champ- 
lin's work and to her unselfish devo- 
tion to the work of the Association. 
She has left us a fine framework upon 
which to keep on building. 

Those of you who have followed my 
career as a teacher, a principal, an ad- 
ministrator, and as a member of the 
Department of Public Instruction, 
know that I have been consistently 
interested in the general welfare of 
the teaching profession and that I have 
always advocated a liberal salary pro- 
gram, security, and a retirement sys- 
tem that meets the full need of thou- 
sands of teachers and one that will 
help draw into the profession increas- 
ingly stronger personnel. 


I believe strongly that, in the meas- 
ure that we give of ourselves to the 
boys and girls of Pennsylvania, we will, 
in turn, gain support for the principles 
for which we strive. I pledge to you 
a deep devotion to the things that I 
have always fought for as a member 
of the profession. 


It is my earnest desire that we keep 
our work on a high professional level, 
that we keep our organization a pro- 
fessional one, that our interests be 
first and foremost the welfare of the 
children of Pennsylvania. In this way 
we will build upon a lasting founda- 
tion. 





















It is my desire to develop during the 
yeat, in addition to the plans already 
adopted by the House of Delegates, a 
definite professional planning and co- 
ordinating program, projected over a 
five or ten-year period, in order that 
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Educational Tuterests 


our Association may have a guidepost 
in setting the course for the future. 
I shall have some plans along this line 
to present to the Executive Council. 

I assure you that I enter upon my 
new duties as your leader with a humble 
realization of the responsibility that 
lies before us. We today stand at the 
dawn of a new era in education, and | 
ask Divine guidance in helping build 
for you one of the outstanding educa- 
tional organizations to be found any- 
where in the world—Frep W. 
Hoster, President, PSEA. 





Fred P. Hare, Jr. 


Chosen PSEA Public 


Relations Director 


The 1946 Executive Council on De- 
cember 27, chose Fred P. Hare, Jr., of 
Somerset to fill the newly created posi- 
tion of assistant executive secretary in 
charge of public relations on PSEA 
Headquarters Staff. 


Mr. Hare has become well known 
to members of the profession in Penn- 
sylvania since he began his career in 
the House of Representatives in 1941. 
He co-sponsored three outstanding 
pieces of legislation which became law: 
H. B. 816 of the 1943 session which 
provided a cost-of-living increase in 
teachers’ salaries, H. B. 929 of the 
1943 session which created the School 
Commission, and H. B. 568 of the 
1945 session which provided a new 
mandated salary schedule for teachers 





and a program of equalization for edu- 
cational opportunity. During the past 
two years he has served as a member 
of the State School Commission. In 
the November election he was named 
State Senator from the 36th legislative 
district. 

A native of Meyersdale, Somerset 
County, Mr. Hare completed his ele- 
mentary and high school education in 
its schools. He attended Susquehanna 
University from 1926 to 1927, then 
enrolled in Ashland College, Ohio, 
from which he graduated in 1930. 
From 1930 to 1937 he attended the 
University of Pittsburgh and Pennsyl- 
vania State College where he took 
graduate courses in school administra- 
tion and supervision. 

After graduating from college, he 
served in the public schools of Somer- 
set Township, Somerset County, for 
three years as a classroom teacher, one 
year as high school principal and four 
years as supervising principal. From 
1939 to 1941 he was representative of 
the American Book Company in West- 
ern Pennsylvania. Since that time he 
has been State Manager for Laidlaw 
Bros. 

In recent years Mr. Hare has ap- 
peared as a platform speaker in 59 
of the 67 counties of the State. 





To Live With Others 


We all know the basic concepts of 
social relationships. We try to de- 
velop fairness in play, consideration of 
others, acceptance of responsibility, re- 
spect for property, respect for others, 
and consideration for the rights and 
opinions of others. 


The years ahead must see a closer 
cooperation of home, school, and com- 
munity’ in developing sound. under- 
standing of human relationships. All 
three must see as a common goal, the 
need for helping children to learn to 
understand themselves and to live with 
others!—DoroTHy ORTH, Teacher, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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Leaders’ Conferences Stimulate 


Branch Activity 


R. C. WEBSTER 
Assistant Executive Secretary, Field Service, PSEA 


The series of 30 PSEA Local Branch 
Leaders’ Conferences announced in the 
September issue of the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL began September 9 
and was concluded December 12. Two 
thousand one hundred nine officers and 
members interested in the program of 
professional associations—local, _ state, 
and national—participated in these 
meetings. 

Convention District presidents _is- 
sued the invitation and acted as gen- 
eral chairmen for the meetings in the 
nine Convention Districts. Chairmen 
on local arrangements served as hosts 
and cooperated in arranging for the 
dinner meetings, attended to the nu- 
merous details involved, and presided 
at the dinner meetings. 

The first session of the three-part 
conferences began at four o'clock and 
was devoted to the program of the 
internal organization of the Local 
Branches. It was directed toward the 
improvement of their structure, their 
facilities for service, and their general 
efficiency as functioning organizations. 
The Handbook for PSEA Local 
Branches was reviewed, as was the 
PSEA Guide for Local: Branch Salary 
Committees. The report of the PSEA 
Public Relations Committee was fe- 
ferred to as being the most recent pub- 
lication available for distribution to 
Local Branches. The NEA Handbook 
for 1946 as well as the NEA Manual 
for Locals were distributed and dis- 
cussed. The afternoon session closed 
with a Local Branch leaders’ workshop. 
This was an open discussion period 
devoted to: 

A. Problems Confronting Local 

Branches 

B. New Problems for the PSEA 

Members of the PSEA Committee 
on Local Branches contributed greatly 
to the success of this first session by 
their participation .at the conferences 
in their respective Convention Districts. 
Other PSEA _ Statewide committees 
which contributed by the individual 
participation of their membership were 
the Executive Council, the Committee 
on Retirement Problems, and the Com- 
mittee on Legislation. 

A dinner featured the second part 
of each conference at six o'clock at 
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which the PSEA was host to five rep- 
resentatives of each of its 285 Local 
Branches. These included the presi- 
dent, secretary, chairman of the local 
legislative committee, a classroom 
teacher member who was not an officer, 
and the administrative head of the 
school system or college. The officers 
and faculty sponsor of each FTA 
Chapter in teacher-education institu- 
tions were likewise invited as guests of 
the Association. 

An NEA Headquarters staff repre- 
sentative was the featured speaker at 
each of these dinner meetings. In this 
connection the PSEA is especially in- 
debted to the following for their serv- 
ices: 

Richard Barnes Kennan, Associate 
Secretary, National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education 

Ernest Giddings, Legislative Assist- 
ant, Legislative and Federal Rela- 
tions Division 

Lois M. Clark, Assistant Director, 
Division of Rural Service 

Belmont Farley, Director, Division 
of Public Relations 

Lyle W. Ashby, Assistant Director, 
Division of Publications 

T. D. Martin, Director, Division of 
Membership 

Karl H. Berns, Assistant Secretary 

The final session at eight o'clock was 
devoted to the PSEA legislative pro- 
gram for 1947. One or more mem- 
bers of the PSEA Legislative Commit- 
tee were present to outline the pro- 
gram and to conduct a period of dis- 
cussion. Due to the unusual interest 
concerning retirement, members of the 
PSEA Retirement Problems Commit- 
tee were present and discussed the pro- 
posed retirement amendments. Espe- 
cially to be commended in connection 
with their services in appearing on be- 
half of the Legislative Committee are 
Paul S. Christman, Chairman, Schuyl- 
kill Haven, C. O. Williams, State Col- 
lege, and Lisle W. Learn, Heilwood, 
for their combined participation in 
more than half of the conferences 
throughout the State. Also to be 
highly commended for his services on 
behalf of the Committee on Retire- 
ment Problems is Chairman C. W. 


Eastern District Elects 
Francis Dolan 


Francis J. Dolan, instructor of 
chemistry in the Lansford High School, 
was elected president of the Eastem 
Convention District in December. He 
is president of the Lansford Teachers 
Association; past vice president of the 
Eastern District and has been a dele. 
gate to the annual convention for 2 
number of years. 

Mr. Dolan is a graduate of State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, with : 
B.S. degree. He earned his masters 
degree at New York University, and 
presently is taking advanced courses 
at Lehigh University. 

His teaching experience has been in 
rural, junior high, and senior high 
school work. 





Lillibridge, Smethport, who attended 
and participated in 15 of the confer 
ences in 6 Convention Districts. 

The conferences throughout were 
marked by keen interest and active 
participation by those present. The 
overall attendance of 2,109 this fall 
compares with an attendance of 1,667 
in 1945 and 1,433 in 1944. Of the 
285 Local Branches, representatives of 
256 were in attendance. Of the 29 
which were not represented, 21 wert 
public school Local Branches, and 8 
were the Local Branches of colleges, 
universities, and special schools. 

The many favorable reactions, the 
representative attendance, and the dis 
cussions indicate that the overall pro- 
gram—local, state, and national—has 
been greatly enhanced as a result of 
these conferences. 

The conferences were sponsored by 
the Committee on Local Branches with 
the approval of the Executive Cound 
and were supervised ‘and directed by 
R. C. Webster. 
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Leadership 


The times call for leadership. For- 
ynate are the teachers of Pennsyl- 
ania that in the Pennsylvania State 
ducation Association they have an or- 
snization tried and true which through 
st years has established a preeminent 


The annual convention held in Har- 
risburg, December 26-28, again gave 
idence that the teachers of Pennsyl- 
ania were united in the PSEA pro- 
pram. Five hundred ninety-six dele- 
bates from the 285 Local Branches of 
Pennsylvania joined in the two sessions 
pf the House of Delegates to hear the 
eports of the Executive Council, the 
Retirement Problems Committee, the 
Legislative Committee, the Resolutions 
ommittee, and other reports developed 
in a democratic way and discussed in a 
democratic way. 


The Year’s Program 


Here the members of the PSEA, 
53,000 teachers of Pennsylvania, met in 
;nnual convention to give final approval 


Here the teachers of Pennsylvania de- 
emined the legislative program of the 
PSEA for the coming session of the 
General Assembly—a program that has 
among its basic features equitable sal- 
aties for teachers, increased financial 
support from the State, sick leave, a 
liberalization of the Retirement Sys- 
tem, a provision that the employe’s re- 
tirement annuity shall not be less than 
the State annuity, and other proposals 
to improve the educational conditions 
throughout the State. 

Here the teachers themselves were 
speaking. The PSEA is a professional 
organization combining in its member- 
ship educational workers of all levels 
of Pennsylvania who through inde- 
pendent action determine their own poli- 
cies and through the Headquarters office, 
the nine Convention Districts, the 285 
local Branches are organized on a 
Statewide and local basis to interpret 
its program to all citizens and to win 


i. 0 it their support. 


Already the PSEA legislative pro- 
gram has the endorsement of the Penn- 
sylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the salary and subsidy 
provisions have been approved by the 
Iegislative committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Division of the American Asso- 
dation of University Women. 


A poll by the United Press is reported 
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in the newspapers under the heading 
“Legislators for Aid to Teachers.” 
Seventeen per cent of the legislators 
answering the poll favored the PSEA 
proposal to raise the minimum salary 
scale from $1400-$2300 to $2400- 
$4400. Seventy-nine per cent of the 
legislators were undecided as to the 
exact amount of the increment that 
should be provided but according to 
the report 96% of the legislators ap- 
proved salary increases, 4% were un- 
decided, and none opposed. 

The wide and favorable editorial 
comment that is appearing constantly 
in the daily press is another indication 
of the support which the legislative 
program of the PSEA has throughout 
the State. Members of the Association 
should know that this program was de- 
veloped not by a few but is a program 
which resulted from contributions and 
suggestions from many sources. 

Points of view were sought through- 
out the State and salient features of the 
program were discussed in thirty local 
leaders’ conferences during the fall 
months under the direction of R. C. 
Webster. 

The culmination of these studies and 
these suggestions was the report as pre- 
sented by the Legislative Committee to 
the House of Delegates and adopted 
with slight modification. The newly 
elected Legislative Committee held its 
first meeting on January 11. At that 
time the program was considered from 
the point of view of additional sug- 
gestions that had come to members, and 
from points of view presented in the 
discussion by the House of Delegates. 

The Executive Council held its first 
meeting on January 25. Another meet- 
ing of the Legislative Committee was 
held January 31. The Presidents of 
Convention Districts met on February 
1. Following these meetings a series 
of Statewide meetings will be hel’ 
under the auspices of the Convention 
District Presidents for further guidance 
of the Local Branches and Local Legis- 
lative Committees in joining unitedly 
in the PSEA legislative program. 


Confidence 


The officers and Headquarters Staff 
of the PSEA are, indeed, grateful for 
the confidence which the teachers of 
Pennsylvania have placed in their pro- 
fessional organizations. As of January 
1, 1947, our PSEA membership was 
2,773 more than on the same date - 
year ago. On January 1, 1947, our 


NEA membership was 4,973 more than 
it was on the same date the previous 
year. These facts in themselves indi- 
cate that the teachers of Pennsylvania 
recognize that in their State and Na- 
tional professional organizations they 
have capable instruments for leadership. 

To those who are relatively new in 
the teaching profession it might be 
well to point out that the Retirement 
System, the Tenure Act, the cost of liv- 
ing adjustment in the 1943 session, 
equalization and salaries in 1945, and 
many other significant legislative meas- 
ures resulted from leadership of the 
PSEA. Not only through the leader- 
ship of the PSEA have these legislative 
enactments resulted but because of the 
defense of the PSEA they have been 
maintained. When the constitutionality 
of the Tenure Act was first tested in 
1937, the PSEA joined in its defense 
to a total cost of approximately $6000: 
for attorney’s fees, 

In 1938, the PSEA expended ap- 
proximately $8000 in the School Sub- 
sidy study which resulted ultimately in 
the salary and equalization act of 1945. 

In 1946, the PSEA spent approxi- 
mately $4000 in determining estimates 
on modifications to liberalize the Re- 
tirement System. 


Salary Schedule Studies 


Since September, 1946, the Research 
Division of the PSEA has assisted more 
than 125 PSEA groups in presenting 
requests for increased salaries to boards 
of education with the result that letters 
of commendation and appreciation 
from Local Branches and members of 
the Association for this service flow 
into Headquarters daily. 

The 1947 session of the General 
Assembly is upon us. Governor-elect 
Duff was inaugurated on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 21, and the General Assembly, by 
appointment of committees, was or- 
ganized for action. 

In like manner the PSEA has made 
preparation and is ready to present 
with dignity and with force the pro- 
gram which its members have develo~~ 
in a democratic way. Convention Dis- 
tricts, Local Branches, and members 
will be informed weekly of action and 
results. 

The Pennsylvania State Education 
Association holds the scepter of leader- 
ship, for the leadership of the teach- 
ing profession is within its own ranks— 
in the Local Branch, the PSEA, and the 
NEA.—H. E. GAYMAN. 
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Platform of the Penna. State Education Association 


The Pennsylvania State Education Association be- 
lieves that it is the birthright of every child of the 
Commonwealth to have the opportunity to develop his 
talents through public education; that such an educa- 
tional program is essential for the perpetuation of our 
Republic with all of its guarantees of democratic living. 
. Therefore, the Association sets forth its general policies 
and urges its members to cooperate in attaining the 
objectives of this covenant. 

1. The Function of Public Schools 

It is the function of the Public Schools of this Com- 
monwealth to provide an opportunity for every child 
to experience the fullest possible development in at- 
taining competency as a citizen, regardless of race, 
creed, economic status, or handicap. The schools must 
be concerned with the social, economic, spiritual, and 
civic phases of growth and develop in each person 
the potentialities of wise leadership and thoughtful or 
intelligent followership. 

2. The Teacher 

The teacher is a member of a profession endowed 
with duties, responsibilities, and obligations of the 
greatest importance in the perpetuation of the Ameri- 
can way of life. As the most essential part of an edu- 
cational system, the teacher should become the master 
of subject matter, skilled in learning and teaching 
techniques, accomplished in cultural achievement, and 
guided in professional conduct by the accepted code 
of ethics. The teacher should enjoy all the rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution and, in the interest of 
the pupils and the profession, the teacher should be 
properly compensated in full compliance with an ade- 
quate salary schedule, effective and fair tenure of 
position, and a sound retirement system. 

3. The Curriculum 

The curriculum furnishes the central instrumentality 
through which the objectives of education may be at- 
tained and therefore is a measure of the adequacy of 
the public school. The Association believes that every 
child is entitled to a unified program which will pro- 
vide the fundamentals of learning; develop physical, 
mental and moral health; inculcate the ideals and 
strengthen the habits necessary for competent and 
patriotic citizenry; acquaint the child with the history, 
purposes, and present circumstances of our people and 
our institutions; and provide guidance which will en- 
able the individual to comprehend and use his capabili- 
ties. 

4. The School Plant and Teaching Facilities 

School buildings, with sufficient equipment, should 
be adapted for the use of learners in various sized 
groups and in varied learning situations. The facili- 
ties should include learning aids, visual materials, ap- 
paratus and equipment for experimentation, libraries 
for supplementary information, and other materials 
desirable in meeting the needs of learners. 

5. The School Organization 

In order to provide adequate educational opportuni- 

ties for all it is essential that school districts be organ- 


* Adopted by the House of Delegates, December 27, 1946. 


ized on an efficient basis, making provision for adequate 
programs and varied types of instruction. The organ. 
ization should guarantee certain state-wide minimum 
opportunities through State legislation. Local boards 
of education should have freedom to develop and carry 
forward educational programs which are definitely local 
in nature and others which may be in advance of the 
State minimum requirements. The State should pro- 
vide for a system: of free schools beginning with the 
kindergarten and extending through the university with 
special classes for adults and atypical children. 
6. Educational Leadership 

This Association feels that schools can function 
properly only when competent and dynamic leadership 
is provided both locally and on a state-wide basis. This 
leadership must be responsible to the electorate and 
have as its chief objective the welfare of the pupils. 
The most capable leaders for administration and super- 
vision in the profession must be discovered and utilized 
where they will be able to make their greatest con- 
tribution to education. 
7. Public Relations 

In order to interpret clearly the scope and expanse 
of the entire educational effort the public relations 
program should confidently and truthfully inform the 
public through various means of communications and 
school activities. This should include general objec- 
tives, school plans, costs, problems to be solved, and 
results obtained. Reliable information helps both to 
build good will and to secure healthy cooperation of 
pupils, teachers, school administrators, board mem- 
bers, parents and the general public. 
8. School Support 

In keeping with the constitutional provision of the 
Commonwealth, education shall be maintained by the 
State. Universal financial support through public 
taxation should be provided by requiring each in- 
dividual or agency to contribute according to ability 
to pay, thus providing funds, supplemented by Federal 
Aid, which will be adequate to maintain an efficient 
educational system. The financial organization should 
guarantee educational opportunity during periods of 
prosperity and economic depressions alike. 
9. Professional Organizations 

To achieve the objectives in a worthwhile educa- 
tional program, it is necessary for members of the 
profession to present a united front. To meet the 
urge of issues of the day every professional worker 
in the public schools should be an active member of 
the Local Branch, the State Association, and the Na- 
tional Association. 
10. Ethics 

A profession is judged by its ethics, therefore, it is 
the obligation of every member of our Association to 
practice ethical relations with his co-workers, with 
pupils and parents, with the community which he 
serves, always exemplifying the highest ideals of human 
character and action. Only as a code of ethics be- 
comes practice rather than philosophy can this obliga- 
tion be fully met. 
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Alert Ceachers... 






Senior High Schools 


Pee Dw se 
mathe te 
© Seema vcoe secpe eee ; 
Sis 


Reesewion: Mention arte 5 


Bearers 


TEP BOLDLY across the threshold of a new, 


ADVANCE... exciting and weeeegnae SE: Use Tac 
and Teach-O-Discs in education. They will reward you by 

your teaching efficiency relieving you of an important part of your teaching burden. 
The tremendous capacity of these teaching aids to inform and 

SECURE... enlighten has made audio-visual history. These rapidly devel- 

a higher caliber of lea rning oping phases of education are of inestimable value in teach- 


ing and educating our greatest natural resource, our young 
people. Write now for these valuable educational folders. 






HENS... 


get these 


FREE 
folders! 














EACH-O-FILMSTRIP folder shown above, presents a filmstrip library of sub- 
© ae in both color and black and white, ranging from Primary Science 
and Health Series, through a Middle Grades Social Studies Series, to Junior 
and Senior High Schoo! Language Arts and English Literature Series. All may 
be shown on any 35-mm. school projector. Exciting kits for teaching Primary 
Safety and Middle Grades World Friendship are also described, each kit con- 
sisting of filmstrips, recordings and a book. 


EACH-O-DISC folder shown at right, gives you a complete list of the 81 

Teach-O-Disc classroom recordings (172 titles) now available for use in 
elementary, junior and senior high schools. High School classes in English 
Literature, U.S. History and the Social Studies, as well as Elementary grades 
teaching World Friendship and Safety Education, make effective use of these 
valuable teaching aids that create such an amazing response. Teach-O-Discs are 
made of Vinylite, a modern, miracle plastic that means no more broken records. 


Teach-O-Filmstrips in Preparation 


GENERAL SCIENCE (for use in Junior High Schools) a series of 6 film- 


strips, 40 frames each, black and white...............::ccsccessssseeesceesseeeesseseees $18.00 
WORLD HISTORY (for use in Senior High Schools), a series of 6 filmstrips, 
GO fxbemneth ene: Tila i Aiud TNA Sassi Shai des 2h cies eae caicde cinccenbecapodecsned $18.00 


Distributors in Principal Cities throughout the U.S.A., Hawaii and Canada 





Se 











a 


)URNAL 
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Send me your FREE, new, colorful folders 
giving complete descriptions of: 

CO Teach-O-Filmstrips 

() Teach-O-Disc classroom recordings 

[] Tri-Purpose Projector 


() Portable Electric Phonographs and Dual-Speed 
Machines (3313 and 78 r. p. m.). 
PSJ-2 


Name 





1 teach 





Name of Schoo! 





School Address 





City Zone State 


AUDIO-VISUAL DIVISION 
Popular Science Publishing Company 
353 Fourth Avenue « New York 10, N. Y. 
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- Improving the Profession 


Report Presented by Raymond T. Bramall, Chairman, Committee on 
Improving the Profession, of the 1946 Executive Council 


During these unsettled and con- 
troversial days, which are loaded with 
dynamite, it is said that this problem 
or that problem can only be solved 
through proper education. The pre- 
amble to UNESCO states that wars 
are made in the minds of men—there- 
fore, through proper education rests 
the hope for world peace. The many 
disputes of labor and management in- 
dicate a failure to understand each 
other’s point of view, and, again, edu- 
cation is pointed to as the remedy. 
The rising wave of juvenile delin- 
quency is another crisis that is turn- 
ing to education for its solution. The 
ever present race problem is one that 
education is being asked to solve. 

Education is being asked to play a 
major part in cleaning up politics. The 
proper control and use of atomic en- 
ergy have such far reaching significance 
that education must solve this problem 
or else be destroyed by the very weapon 
it was responsible for creating. In 
the field of medicine all eyes are fo- 
cused on seeking a cure for cancer; 
again education is being turned to in 
desperation. And so on ad infinitum, 
problem after problem looks upon edu- 
cation as a panacea. 

With more and more responsibilities 
being thrust upon education it might 
be well to stop and take stock of our 
educational program. One notices the 
improvement in the physical plant. 
The little old red schoolhouse with its 
inadequate lighting, heating, and ven- 
tilation has largely been replaced by 
fire-resisting buildings, with vastly im- 
proved heating, lighting, and ventila- 
tion. The curriculum has been greatly 
enlarged beyond the 3 R’s. With op- 
portunities in art, music, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, etc., the mod- 
ern curriculum is striving to meet the 
various needs, interests, and abilities 
found in our heterogeneous school 
population of today. A great deal of 
research has been done in the field of 
methods and content, in order to im- 
prove and bring up-to-date these areas 
in education. 

A great deal of energy and time 
has been devoted to the study of the 
psychological, physical, social, and 
emotional behavior of the pre-adole- 
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scent, adolescent, and post adolescent 
pupil. A great stride forward is also 
noted in providing better equipment 
and supplies, especially in furnishing 
science laboratories, libraries, and gym- 
nasiums. Perhaps the least improve- 
ment in this area of education is noted 
in school textbooks. 

These hardly scratch the surface in 
enumerating the many improvements 
made in education. The purpose in list- 
ing the foregoing was not to make an 
exhaustive study of improvements, but, 
rather, to point out the fact that when 
educators are aroused and feel the 
need for rendering better service they 
go to work and produce a better prod- 
uct. However, it is unfortunate that 
they have overlooked and neglected t. 
study the ways and means of improv- 
ing the teaching profession. Teachers 
furnish the life blood of education. 
Failure to think out a program for the 
improvement of the profession of teach- 
ing is comparable to the individual who 
strives only to improve his physical 
well being and neglects his spiritual 
growth. 

In setting up a program for im- 
proving the teaching profession the 
problem could be attacked from vari- 
ous angles such as financial reward, 
working conditions, academic freedom, 
etc. However, let us consider first a 
program for improving the personnel 
entering the teaching profession. We 
can only overcome the huge obstacles 
confronting our world today in gen. 
eral and facing education specifically 
by improving the personnel entering 
the field of education. As a beginning, 
here is an outline of a four-point pro- 
gram: (1) Select and encourage high 
calibre students to enter the teaching 
profession; (2) vitalize the program 
of teacher-training institutions; (3) in- 
crease requirements for teacher certiti- 
cation; (4) place more emphasis on 
in-service training of teachers. 

1. Select and encourage high calibre 
students to enter the teaching profes- 
sion. It is incumbent upon every 
teacher to search out and encourage 
pupils who display a well rounded 
pleasing personality, who possess a 
strong character, and who exhibit good 
scholarship to enter the teaching pro- 


fession. It is high time we 20 “ivo 
hunting” as baseball scouts do for the 
talent. It is annoying to hear tea¢, 
ers either seriously or facctiously , 
mark “I told Johnny he has too mug 
ability to waste in teaching school: 
Such a remark indicates that the teache 
places more value on materialisij 
thiggs than upon the rendering of 
great service. No one can have ty 
much ability for the teaching profes, 
sion, and any teacher who so direct 
a pupil is rendering a distinct INjusticd 
to his calling. 

We bring upon ourselves such up 
fortunate remarks as George Bernarl 
Shaw’s statement that “Those who can 
do; and those who can’t, teach”—anj 
as some sadist has added—‘‘and tho 
who can’t teach, teach teachers.” W, 
are missing a great opportunity if y 
fail to point out to our worthy pupik 
the great service they can render ty 
mankind by entering the profession of 
teaching. 
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2. Vitalize the program of teacherfl! 


training institutions. 
one points a finger at institutions rep. 
resenting so much vested _ interests 
tradition, and political influence, one if 
treading on ground where even ange 
fear to tread. In the first place is i 
possible for 74 institutions of highet 
learning in Pennsylvania to have the 
physical plant, personnel, and equip 
ment to turn out properly trained 
teachers? Would it not be a healthy 
situation to have our teacher-training 
institutions evaluated by some recog 
nized authority just as our high schook 
are evaluated ? 
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Would it not be desirable to investi 


gate the number of teachers require 
to fill vacancies each year and limit 
the number of students entering 
teacher-training institutions? — Espec: 
ally since it has been found that one 
half of the graduates of State Teaches 
Colleges never teach. Is it not tnt 
that if our teacher-training institutions 
accept “everybody,” they will get “any: 
body’? Should not, therefore, the aé: 
missions to such institutions be catt 
fully screened? Should not guidanc 
play an important role in encouragin 
some students to go on in the field 
of education and discourage  othes 
from pursuing such a career? (al 
practice teaching be placed on the sam 
level as a doctor’s internship? 

If education can create attitudes, cal 


teacher-training institutions create the 
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iollegiate institutions to use their in- 
lence to have the federal government 

t scholarships for future teachers 
ter the manner now in practice of 
anting scholarships for scientific 
study? Scientific discoveries. already 
appear to outstrip man’s ability to use 
them for peaceful means. 

3, Increase requirements for teacher 
catification. Whether or not it would 
be desirable to have state board ex- 
minations similar to those given in 
lw and medicine is a question for 
further study; however, the issuing of 
emergency certificates of any type 
should cease. Such a practice can 
only have an injurious effect upon the 
aching profession and permit the 
practice of cut-rate salary for such 
teachers. It seems plausible that if 
more administrators would have the 
courage to weed out incapable teachers 
during the probationary period the 
teaching profession would be strength- 
aed a thousandfold. Furthermore, it 
would also help to combat the thought 
in certain quarters that tenure proteccs 
incompetent teachers. 

4, Place more emphasis on the in- 
service training of teachers. Experi- 
enced teachers can do much to help 
the beginning teacher to become prop- 
ely adjusted to their new environ- 
ment. Perhaps, a “big brother’’ sys- 
ten would be effective. Regular con- 
ferences between the beginning teacher 
and the principal may make communi- 
ation between the two a bit easier. 
The old fraternity spirit of lending a 
helping hand to a brother in distress 
might be the salvation of many teach- 
ets during the first year of teaching. 
Certainly an indoctrination or orienta- 
tion program would aid a first-year 
teacher in getting off on the right foot. 

Pie Ae Ra 


Valentine 
Ido not know what use your heart can 
make 
Of this small song I sing. 
Out of my own need I have shaped 
the slight 
Unnecessary thing. 
Word follows careful word, and yet 
can say 
Nothing new: 
My eyes and hands a thousand times 
have said 
€ same to you. 
You know, as you have known through 
all the years, 
That in our love I live . 
And yet in needless song I must repeat 
My need to give. 
—BoONARO W. OVERSTREET 
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4054 Authorities... 


“Join” Your Faculty When You Use BRITANNICA 


4054 of the greatest experts in the major 
fields of knowledge have contributed to 
the 1947 printing of the continuously 
revised Encyclopaedia Britannica. In 
Britannica’s 24 volumes, its distin- 
guished editors have brought together 
enough of the sum of man’s useful knowl- 
edge to constitute a library of 500 to 


1000 books. 


Scholars from more than 550 universi- 
ties, colleges and other scientific, cultural 
and educational institutions; scientists, 
engineers, writers, teachers, statesmen 
and other authorities from 62 countries 
contributed to the 1947 Britannica. The 
Britannica contains: 38,000,000 words, 
26,445 large pages, 17,588 illustrations, 
736 maps, 500,000 index references. 


Each Meets a Need—These Other Great Works by Britannica 


BOOK OF THE YEAR 


Here, in one volume soon avail- 
able, is a concise, authoritative 
record of post-war 1946. 526 emi- 
nent men and women contributed 
its 1217 articles, 300 tables and 
charts, 400 illustrations. 896 pages. 
An esteemed aid to teachers. 


WORLD ATLAS 


In one 570-page volume. More 
than 300 maps in full color, includ- 
ing airline distances, world spheres 
of influence, time zones. 2719 tables 
give geographical, sociological and 
economic facts of 190 countries 
and 9 major regions. Index of 
100,000 entries. 





BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 


Designed especially for children in the elementary 
grades. 12 volumes of scientifically selected in- 
formation written in sentences carefully checked 
for structure, length and simplicity. More than 
200 recognized leaders in teaching are among the 
principal contributors. It is carefully indexed 
to help develop the “‘look-it-up” habit. 


For further information about any of the members of the Encyclopaedia Britannica family, write to: 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 171-B 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


QQLQLQNAO MLO HDA OND ADD OAR ROD ADD D 
THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


Summer Sesscone 
FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available 
to teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents. If you require courses for cer- 
tification, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple Sum- 
mer Sessions are ideally suited to your 
needs. And apart from its educational ad- 
vantages, the University—and the city of 
Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. 
You'll enjoy spending a Summer in Phila- 
delphia. 


* Regular Sessions, June 30 to Aug. 8 * 
Post Sessions, Aug. 11 to Sept. 19 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write for the booklet which describes the many 
advantages of the Temple Summer Sessions for 
1947. Address Office of the Registrar, Broad & 
Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








YES § IT'S POSSIBLE . . « e 
e « « to insure that your high school 
seniors have mastered English before 


graduation! 


Such assurance is yours by using Har- 
low's GRAMMAR AND USAGE workbooks <= 
“The Shorter Course" and “Most Common 
Difficulties", They give high school 
seniors an unusually thorough, inten- 
sive second semester grammar review. 


Write now for Weday free examina- 
tion copies, Also ask to see Harlow's 
widely-used CORRECT ENGLISH USAGE TESTS! 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLAc 


7a J 


WANTED 


Teachers—Men and women as Summer 
Camp Counsellors. Bucks County 
Childrens Camp. Ages 4 to 13. For 
further information, write S. A. Secor, 
Head Counsellor, 103 South York Road, 
Willow Grove, Pa. 

















FREE BOOKS 


A Guide To Good Reading, is the best 
book selection and buying catalog pub- 
lished. Contains 6,000 titles for all ages, 
described and classified. Our Free Book 
offer is explained in detail on page 3. 
Send for your copy today! Absolutely 
free! Follett Book Co. Dept. 643— 
1255 So. Wabash Chicago 5, Il. 





WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM!”—Begin $1,756- 
$3,021 a Year. Teachers, you have a big ad- 
vantage, because of your training and edu- 
cation. Veterans get preference. U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment Positions pay $1,756 to $3,021 a year 
to start. Write immediately to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. E-60, Rochester 4, N. Y., for 
free thirty-two page book with list of posi- 
tions for teachers. Get full particulars tell- 
ing what to do to prepare for appointment. 
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Robert C. Landis 


President-Elect 


Southeastern District 
Robert C. Landis, superintendent of 
schools at Conshohocken since 1926, 
was elected president of the Southeast- 
ern Convention District by its House 
of Delegates in December. Mr. Landis 
will assume office at the close of the 
annual convention next March. 

Superintendent Landis is a graduate 
of the State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town; of Muhlenberg College with a 
Ph.B.; and of the University of Penn- 
sylvania with an M.A. degree. Before 
going to Conshohocken in 1926, he 
served as assistant principal of the 
schools of Emmaus and as assistant 
superintendent of Lehigh County 
schools. 

Mr. Landis has been elected presi- 
dent of Philadelphia and Suburban Dis- 
trict Superintendents Association and 
president of Early Childhood and Ele- 
mentary Education Association—Subur- 
ban Philadelphia. 


Pitt Music Clinic 
on February 15 


The Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League will conduct its first 
Music Clinic at the University of 
Pittsburgh on Saturday, February 15. 
State and national leaders will conduct 
laboratory groups, including mixed 
chorus, boys’ glee club, girls’ glee club, 
orchestra, and band, in the study and 
discussion of required contest num- 
bers. Special consideration will be 
given to problems of sight reading in 
both vocal and instrumental class teach- 
ing. 

Detailed information may be obtained 
from the executive secretary of the 
League, Lynn W. Thayer, Extension 
Division, University of Pittsburgh. 
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Legal Interest 


IN RE: PETITION OF ROBINS 
TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRicry 











Court of Common Pleas of Alleghe 





County 
No. 587 January Term, 1947 
Decided December 16, 1946 








Facts: The teachers of Robins 
Township requested a salary increg 
of $200 for the school term 19464] 
The school board was willing to pra 
the increase. However, the approprig 
tion for salaries contained in the budgy 
of the district was not sufficient ¢ 
provide such an increase and the 
were no funds in other accounts whid 
were not essential and which could} 
transferred to the salary account. They 
did exist, however, unappropriate 
revenues sufficient in amount to provid 
the increase. The question arose g 
to whether or not these unappropriatel 
revenues could be appropriated afte 
final adoption of the budget for th 
desired purposes. 


Section 563 of the School Code pn 
vides, in part, as follows: 
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“The board of school directors may 
during any fiscal year, make add: 
tional appropriations or increase e 
isting appropriations to meet emer 
gencies, such as epidemics, flood 
fire, or other catastrophies, the fund 
therefor to be provided from unex 
pended balances in existing appro 
priations, from unappropriated tev 
enue, if any, or from  temporay 
loans. Such temporary loans, whe 
made, shall be approved by a two 
thirds vote of the board of school 
directors.” 


In order to ascertain their rights and 
powers in the matter, the school boat 
petitioned the court for a declaraton 
judgment. 


The petition for the declaratory judg 
ment raised the question whether 0 
not the unprecedented economic ctisi 
in the lives of the teachers of th 
school district constituted an “emer 
gency” within the meaning of ti 
Act of Assembly. At the hearing upd 
this petition the testimony indicated 
the tremendous rise in prices so # 
fecting the teachers of the district thi 
their present salaries were insuffcen 
to meet even a minimum family budgt, 
that if their salaries cannot legally > 
raised they would leave their teachitf 
positions for more remunerative 
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oyment a such numbers that the 
pperation of the schools of the dis- 
ict would be affected, and that re- 
slacements by the school district would 

unavailable because trained substi- 
es could not be secured at the sal- 
y schedules provided in the budget. 
he school board, in its petition, 
erred that am emergency existed in 
view of the fact that the inability to in- 
ease the salaries of its teachers threat- 
ned the district with an immediate 
loss of its teaching staff, thus bring- 
ing about an interruption in the teach- 
ing of many classes and required sub- 
jects. The district employed 29 teach- 
us, 21 of them receiving $1900 or less 
per annum. 


QUESTION: Does an economic crisis, 
0 setious as to bring about a threat- 


ened loss to the district of its teach- 


ing staff, constitute an emergency with- 
in the meaning of the provisions of 


"BSection 563 of the School Code? 


ANSWER: Yes. 


DiscussION: The school board set 
forth in its petition that an emergency 
existed and the court made an ex- 
press finding of fact to that effect. In 
arriving at a conclusion that an emer- 
gency did exist within the meaning of 
Section 563 of the School Code, the 
court held that the statute did not limit 
the school board to emergencies of a 
“physical” nature. “Had the Legisla- 
ture intended to do so, it could have 
asily said so. It deliberately inserted 
the broad term ‘emergencies’ to pro- 
vide for any emergency brought about 
by act of God or man which imperiled 
the school operations.” 


The court pointed out that under the 
School Code unappropriated revenues 
cannot be appropriated after the budget 
has been finally adopted unless the 
situation in this case constitutes an 
“emergency.” 


Reference was made by the court to 
the case of Redstone Township School 
District v. Verbanic, 44 Pa. D. & C. 
347 (1942) in which the Court of 
Common Pleas of Fayette County held 
that the term “emergency” did not per- 
Mit an increase in salaries of school 
teachers during the school year in ex- 
(ess of the budgetary provisions. But 
the court in the case at bar found that 
the factual situation in the Verbanic 
ase, supra, differed greatly from the 
extraordinary situation here involved. 


The court also referred to the act of 
March 19, 1943, P. L. 
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18 which’, 


IVANHOE... by Sir Walter Scott, 
Highlights of the story condensed into 
a fascinating educational production, 


TREASURE ISLAND . . by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. As Jim Hawkins 
relates his experiences, the magic of 
the story is vividly recreated. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND . by 
Lewis Carroll. Exciting stories’ for 
children and adults of Alice’s visits 
in imaginary lands. 


ROBIN HOOD .. . from mythology. 
The medieval hero, Robin Hood, and 
his companions, Little John, Friar 
a live again in this fascinating 
series. 


A NEW AND EXCITING ““TOOL’’ FOR 
VISUAL EDUCATION 


Complete, originally illus- 
trated visualizations of out- 
standing classics on 


SLIDES AND SLIDE FILMS 


in Zall Color 


New in conception and treatment, these PICTOREEL productions afford students the 
opportunity of visualizing period costumes, architecture, manners, as well as the pag- 
eantry and adventure of the stories themselves in gorgeous full color. 
English literature and history courses. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. by Dan- 
iel Defoe. Beloved Crusoe and his 
man Friday learn a new way of life 
on the tropical island on which they 
are marooned, 





THE THREE MUSKETEERS... 
by Alexandre Dumas. The whole pano- 
rama of 17th Century France is cap- 
tured in this exciting visualization. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. by 
a Dickens. England in the 

. - the time when Scrooge 
me the meaning of Christmas in 
this immortal classic. 





MOBY DICK . . . by Herman Mel- 
ville. An accurate account of whaling 
in the 19th century . . . from one of 
the most popular adventure stories of 
all time. 


2” X 2” SLIDES AND 35MM. 


Excellent for 
SLIDE FILMS 





ALI BABA AND 40 THIEVES. 

from The Arabian Nights. A wood- 
chopper overhears the password to a 
cavern where forty thieves store their 
1 . and eventually becomes its 


RIP VAN WINKLE . by Wash- 
ington Irving. Adventures of the 
wor!d’s most famous sleepyhead . 
portrayed against an early American 
background. 


KING ARTHUR... by Lord Tenny- 
son. Here is the colorful court life 
of medieval England under the rule 
of Arthur and the thrilling knights 
of the Round Table. 


. by Homer. The 
“jife and travels, 


THE ODYSSEY. 
story of Odysseus’ 
full of astonishing scenes and the 
early Greek way of life 


Peeeeegeeeueuse AT YOUR DEALER, OR ORDER BY COUPON tu nuueussaeesy 


$15.75. .or four parts, at 


IVANHOE 


2x2" Slides—full set Gperetantly =, eapanens 
5.75 $4.25 each 


35mm. 
Slide- 
films] Set 


oy x 7 Slides 
Full 
Part 





TREASURE ISLAND 





THE THREE MUSKETEERS 


ROBIN HOOD 





RIP VAN WINKLE 


MOBY DICK 





ROBINSON CRUSOE 


THE ODYSSEY 








ALICE IN WONDERLAND.. 














35mm. Stidefilms (approximately 100 frames), $9.75 
complete. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL.... 
KING ARTHUR 


AL! BABA_AND THE 
FORTY THIEVES 


35mm. 
Slide- 
films| Set 


2” x 2” Slides 
Full 
Part 
































© Money Order 


PICTORIAL FILMS, imc. 


R.K.O. BUILDING 


RADIO CITY 20, N. Y. 








The Prose and Poetry Series 
Merits the Highest Praise 


Beginning in Grade 4, The 
PROSE AND POETRY Series ex- 
tends through high school. Its 
studied continuity prepares the 
student with a rich and expanding 
literary background for his place 
in a world society. 


The Complete Series 
Grade 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Sunshine Book 4 


PROSE AND POETRY, The Blue Sky Book 5 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Firelight Book 6 


PROSE AND POETRY Journeys 7 
PROSE AND POETRY Adventures 8 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment 9 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 10 
PROSE AND POETRY of America Wi 
PROSE AND POETRY of England 12 


Workbooks . . . Teachers’ Manuals 
Elective Units 


@ INVITING .. . Attractive, colorful covers, 
pleasing page layout, superb illustrations. 
Full-color art reproductions in Books 4 
through 8. 

@ TEACHABLE ... Unlimited flexibility in choice 
of literature. Study material keyed to 
pupil's experience. Theme arrangement 
with provision for type study. 


@ COMPLETE .. . Thoughtfully planned work- 
books. Teachers’ manuals furnished free 
upon class adoption. 12 separate classics 
to supplement the high school program. 


@ ACCEPTED ... The PROSE AND POETRY 


books are used in every state in the Union. 


Write for further information 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


The L. W. Singer Building 


Syracuse, LW) New York 


REPRESENTED BY 
W. H. BIE and T. K. ELLIS 











authorized political subdivisions to in- 
crease the salaries of their employes not- 
withstanding any limitation imposed 
by any law during the emergency aris- 
ing out of the present war conditions 
and until the expiration of the fiscal 
year next following the cessation of 
hostilities. The reference to this leg- 
islation was for the purpose of indi- 
cating that our Legislature recognized 
emergencies brought about by the war. 
However, the court did not pass upon 
the applicability of this legislation 
since it found as a fact that an emer- 
gency existed in Robinson Township 
School District authorizing increases in 
teachers’ salaries under the provisions 
of the School Code and the factual 
situation existing in that school district. 
The court concluded, therefore, that 
the school district was authorized to 
expend unappropriated revenues for 
the purpose of increasing the salaries 
of its teaching staff under that provision 
of Section 563 of the School Code re- 
lating to emergencies. 


COMMENT: It is to be noted that the 
conclusion reached by the court in this 
case was based upon the reasoning that 
the court found, from the facts in the 
case, that an emergency existed. The 
case does not appear to be blanket 
authority for boards to increase the 
salaries of teachers generally under the 
emergency provisions of Section 563 
of the School Code but only under 
those circumstances where it may be 
found that an emergency does exist. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Formal Opinion No. 558 
Date: December 12, 1946 


Facts: In 1928 a teacher was elected 
supervising principal. At that time 
the school district operated only ele- 
mentary schools. Later secondary 
schools were established. The teach- 
er’s educational experience did not 
satisfy the present requirements of the 
law for supervising principals of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and she 
is not properly certificated for the posi- 
tion she is presently holding. 


QUESTION: May a teacher, properly 
certificated as a supervising principal 
of schools under the then existing law, 
subsequently be disqualified by a 


change in the organization of the 
schools of the district, or by a change 
in the requirements for a supervising 
principal made by the State Council 
of Education? 
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Yes. 


Discussion: Under Section 1224 of th 
School Code, as amended by the Aq 
of May 29, 1931, P. L. 243, schod 
districts of the third or fourth che 
which have no district superintendeny 
may employ, for a term not exceed 
ing three years, a supervising Principal 
Every such principal shall be proper 
certificated in accordance with th 
standards established by the State Coun. 
cil of Education. Pursuant to this 
authority, the State Council established 
standards for all persons serving x 
supervising principals. Specific pto- El 
vision, however, was made for those 

serving as supervising principals at thef The 
time of the adoption of such standardsfithe ball 
and provided that such employes, sofemploy¢ 
serving up to and including May 29\chool 
1931, shall be considered as havingffill the 
fulfilled the qualifications requisite forftion of 
the holder of a supervising principal’sfon Dec 
certificate, providing their applicationfthat 45 
for such a certificate is approved by§Mr. M 
the proper county superintendent offff D. | 
schools. The principal in this instancefl Ther 
made application for a  supervisingithe ott 
principal’s certificate, which was ap-§oiher 1 
proved by the county superintendent.fitem. 
At that time, however, the district had 
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established only elementary schools. Inf ? ald 
1935 the district established a two-year - 


high school and, in 1936, this was 
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extended to four years. 
then had both elementary and second. 
aty schools. The teacher in question 
did not have the educational requite. 
ments established by the State Council 
of Education for supervising principals 
of elementary and secondary schools. 
In view of the saving clause in the 
regulations of the State Council of 
Education pertaining to supervising 
principals elected and serving at the 
time of the adoption of the regulations, 
under which this teacher received ap- 
proval of her qualifications as supet- 
vising principal of the then existing 
system of elementary schools, the ques the 

tion was whether, with those qualific- wy 
tions, she was also approved as supét- “Ny 
vising principal for secondary schools. 


Section 1214 of the School Code was “ 
amended by the Teachers’ Tenure Ad, a 
Act of April 6, 1937, P. L. 213, 9 ‘he 
that it now reads as follows: pri 


“The board of school directors of aty 
any school district of the third of} as 
fourth class which has no district § me 
superintendent may employ a supe § thi 
vising principal of a part or all off tea 
the public schools of the said school § as 
district, under and subject to the § me 
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School Employes 
Elect Mr. Morrow 


The Committee appointed to count 
the ballots for the election of the school 
employe representative on the Public 
Kchool Employes’ Retirement Board to 
fll the vacancy caused by the expira- 
tion of the term of J. Andrew Morrow 
on December 31, 1946, has reported 
that 45,535 ballots were cast, of which 
Mr. Morrow received 19,414 votes and 
f. D. Davidson received 16,516 votes. 

There were 355 defective ballots and 
the other votes were scattered among 
ther members of the Retirement Sys- 
tem. 
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provisions of section one thousand 
two hundred and five of this act. 
Every supervising principal shall be 
properly certificated by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in accord- 
ance with such standards as the State 
Council of Education may establish.” 
Section 1205 of the Act is a reference 
to the Teachers’ Tenure Act which 
provides for the form of contract. This 
contract, however, is subject to all the 
amendments of the School Code. The 
dfect of this contract is to give the 
teacher tenure insofar as her position 
a supervising principal of the ele- 
mentary schools was concerned, but it 
did not give her tenure as supervising 
ptincipal of elementary and secondary 
shools if she was not qualified for 
the position. The Attorney General 
concluded: 

“We are, therefore, of the opinion, 
and you are accordingly advised that 
the supervising principal of an ele- 
mentary school who does not possess 
the qualifications for a supervising 
principal of elementary and second- 
ary schools, cannot legally be elected 
as such supervising principal of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, but 
this opinion does not affect the 
teacher’s right to hold the position 
as supervising principal of the ele- 
mentary schools of the district.” 
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’°46 Executive Council 
Completes Work 


Cathleen M. Champlin, President, 
Philadelphia, called a final meeting of 
the 1946 Executive Council for De- 
cember 27, during the annual conven- 
tion of the PSEA. 


Public Relations Employe. The Council 
voted to employ Fred P. Hare, Jr., of 
Somerset as Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary in charge of Public Relations 
at a salary of $5,200. 


Retirement. The Council voted to re- 
quest the Committee on Legislation to 
prepare legislation to provide that the 
employes annuity shall be not less than 
the State annuity and that the State 
shall pay the difference. 

Bonus for Headquarters Staff. Upon 
motion of Mr. Neidig, the Executive 
Council approved bonuses for mem- 
bers of Headquarters Staff as follows: 
Executive Secretary and two Assist- 
ants, $500 each; Attorney, $300; and 
other full-time employes, $200 each. 

—H. E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary 
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tion Plans. 


ability. 


Penna. Group Office 





when you are disabled by, accident or sickness— 
IF you are insured under one of Washington 
National's Special Teachers Group Salary Protec- 


Your City or County Group can have this plan 
installed to help pay for hospitalization, surgery, 
and many other costly items resulting from dis- 


Let us give you the facts. 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


Chicago 
409 Investment Bldg., Pittsburgh 22 
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American 
UNIVERSAL 
Lifting Lid 
Desk No. 334 





| ape Universal Desk No. 334 offers your pupils and 
you many outstanding advantages in design, construction, 
and function. 

Built to promote correct posture and sight conservation, 
this handsome, streamlined desk is a positive aid to more- 
efficient study. Soundly constructed and durable, it stays 
serviceable and attractive, despite long years of hardest use. 
Simplifies housekeeping, too. 

Let the American Seating Company supply all your needs 
in school furniture! Our line includes Universal Better-Sight 
Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, and Tablet-Arm Chairs; Uni- 
versal Tables; Steel Folding Chairs; and Bodiform Auditori- 
um Chairs. The services of our expert Seating Engineers are 
yours without obligation. Write for details right away! 


FREE — Send for our latest catalog! 


SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 


Market, 11th to 12th Streets Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
212 Oliver Avenue Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Exclusive distributors for 


cAmeican Seating Company 
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AASA Goes to Atlantic City 


The American Association of School Administrators yj 
hold its first postwar convention in Atlantic City, March 14 
The PSEA will maintain headquarters at the Madiso 


Hotel and a Pennsylvania Breakfast will be serveci there og ze 


Tuesday morning, March 4, at 7:30 o'clock. 
Hosler, President of the PSEA, will preside. 

Participants in the breakfast program will be Henry } 
Hill, President of the AASA and formerly Superintenden 
of the Schools of Pittsburgh, and Francis B. Haas, Super 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

Worth McClure, Executive Secretary of the AASA, ap) 
S. D. Shankland, retired executive secretary of the AAS/ 
have also been invited as guests of the Association on this 
occasion. 


Fred W 


Teachers of Mathematics 
The twenty-fifth meeting of the National Council o 
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Teachers of Mathematics will be held in Chalfonte-Haddo 
Hall, Atlantic City, February 28 and March 1, preceding 
the AASA meeting. 

Speakers will cover a wide range of topics to meet th 
interests of elementary school, high school, and junio, 
college mathematics teachers. A few of these topics ar 
“Teaching Methods. of Studying Arithmetic,” ‘Remedi 
Arithmetic Project in New York City,” “A Classroom 
Teacher Looks at Textbooks,” ‘Recruiting and the Economi 
Status of the Mathematics Teachers,” and ‘Consume 
Mathematics in the Twelfth Grade.” 

For further details write Joy Mahachek, State Teacher 
College, Indiana. 
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University of Pittsburgh 


—_Opnnortunities— 


FOR SUMMER STUDY 

















Graduste and undergraduate courses for beginning 
and advanced students in day and evening classes 


TWELVE WEEKS SEMESTER 
June 18-September 5 


FIRST SIX WEEKS SESSION 
June 18-July 25 
SECOND SIX WEEKS SESSION 
July 28-September 5 
SIX WEEKS EVENING SESSION. 
June 18-July 25 


TWO POST-TWO WEEKS SESSIONS 
July 28-August 8 
August 11-22 


®@ 
For bulletins and information, address 
Director, Summer Sessions 
2701 Cathedral of Learning Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 
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Strators 
, March 1.4 
he Mad; Wditorial Note—In this section we announce some of the new books sent us by 
i Adiso lishers. The announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but 
EG there are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether 
MH ney wish to secure the books. 
Fred W 


cn, « « AWeuw Books 


jypio-VisUAL METHODS IN TEACHING. presenting information about the three states 
f Edgar Dale. 564 pp. Illus. Dryden in which matter exists and by introducing 
{ Tenty H Press, 386-4 Ave., New York 16, molecules and certain of their characteristics. 
er intenden N. Y. $4.25. A discussion of the scientists’ search for 







































































laas, Supe: “In its comprehensiveness, Mr. Dale’s 
book goes beyond any other text available. 
AASA. anf Pat ], ‘The Theory of Audio Visual Ma- 
~ hac, § etials, states unusually well the psycho- 
the AAS! logical reasons for insisting upon a rich NEW HORIZONS IN TEA CHING 
100 On thidf variety of learning experience for school Ss * h : 4 : 
children. Part II, ‘Audio-Visual Teaching uggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 
Materials,’ describes in adequate detail the 
nature, advantages, and limitations of va- ‘ 
Council off 4s kinds of instructional materials and : 
te-H OF situations, such as direct purposeful ex- 
oe addr perience, dramatic participation, demonstra- —_——-s- 
, Preceding tions, field trips, exhibits, motion pictures, gs See 
still pictures, radio and recordings, visual GaSe ee” ee To .. 
om and verbal symbols. 
d bes: th “Part III-A is concerned with the utiliza- 7 HY 
aNd Unio ion of a variety of teaching materials in >) = 
topics arf connection with helping children learn | = 
“‘Remediaif arithmetic, geography, social studies, science, +a 4 
Cl industrial and vocational subjects, health, 16 X% SCREEN 
3 comand safety, physical education, English, litera- 78 OTH m6 
a ture, and reading. Part III-B deals chiefly }e——— 6 X SCREEN WIDTH - 
Consumer with administration problems, evaluation, 
ind production. Projection Hints for Users of 
e Teacher Pedagogically the volume is well con- ‘ e 
ceived. There are innumerable pertinent Educational Films 
illustrations, carefully phrased ‘questions to : 2 x : 
think about,’ and helpful Index-Glossary Interested in presenting your classroom movies with the 
haga eee Ye ae — greatest possible visual effectiveness, you may find it worth 
ucidly and persuasively and with authority. : i 
“Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching a while to cut out and save these diagrams. 
serves to be widely read—and will be. For projecting the proper size 
= ee pe be the better image on screen 
it.’ —STEPHEN . Corey, University o . 
. : The diagram above shows sug- 2 5 a 
aia gested placement of chairs and KZ tj Yj 
Movies THAT TEACH. Charles F. Hoban, projector in terms of screen APG AG 
Jr. 212 pp. Dryden Press. $2. width. ‘Cy yg 
This book explains the epoch-making For avoiding interference from 2 Sy 
changes in educational movies during the light leaks i 


2. 


last five or six years. Three chapters pre- 
sent a factual analytical account of the rearrangement by which you °CL/Z2 TR Lanse 
scope and extent of film use in war-training oniioht ne light from shin- 

amy particular attention to the Army’s ing directly into students’ eyes of the classroom film and its 
ms for orientation, emotional condition- or onto screen. use as an integral part of the 


ing, information, and instruction). Four i 
additional chapters analyze the implications Then here are three other tips regular school curriculu ae For 
further suggestions, if inter- 


of this critically important war experience, you may find helpful, too— ; : 
with respect to schools, colleges, churches, ested, you might get in touch 


At right is a suggested room 





and adult education programs for the post- 1. Securing cords along walls with your local director of vis- 
war era. The author points up the changes to prevent tipprne- ual education or with any of 
in educational approach that must be taken 2. Setting up speaker in cor- the companies now producing 
by movie-producers, improvements that must ner to decrease echoes. these classroom films. 


be made in 16 mm equipment, new types of 
organization and administration that must 


3. Locating screen away 


be provided in film distribution and film from door to lessen disturb- We hope the foregoing is helpful to 
library services—if educational movies are ance from late arrivals. you just as millions of people find 
to be the great educational instrument that These suggestions are based chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


t y by . 
he war experience proved they could be. upon recent professional studies helpful to them. 


New IpEAS IN* SCIENCE. Gerald S. Craig, 
Columbia University, and Margaret O. 
Hyde, Shipley School, Bryn Mawr. 
378 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.44 

Grade 6 of the Our World of Science 

Penna. series. Most sixth-graders want to study 

chemistry. This book gratifies that desire by 





Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for 
complete chewing satisfaction 
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new elements and his discovéry of new com- 
pounds and of new uses of known materials 
make clear that man’s knowledge of the 
world is constantly expanding. There are 
chapters, too, which take the pupil farther 
into the world of physical science. Boys and 
girls, at this grade level, are ready to learn 
some of the basic principles which are 
involved in aviation. The chapter “Travel 
in Air” opens with brief accounts of how 
certain animals fly, but moves quickly to 
the operations of gliders and airplanes. 
An account of the regulations of air traffic 
is included. Pupils learn how our knowl- 
edge of the solar system has been increased 
and how scientists are continuing to gain 
new information. They learn more about the 
great variety of plant and animal life, of 


interdependence of how living things 
struggle for survival. Science learnings 
about electricity, developed in earlier grades, 
are amplified. Conservation and new ideas 
about health are covered. 


Your MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING. Paul 
H. Landis. Consulting editor, Helen 
Judy Bond. 388 pp. Illus. McGraw- 
Hill. $2.20 


Written for the family life course of the 
home economics program or for a new field 
of study in the curriculum, this book deals 
directly with the personal problems of 
young people, not only in family relations, 
but also in dating, courtship, and marriage. 
The personal aspects of marriage are woven 
into a framework of the institutional, lead- 





ALICE ann JERRY 





NEW READING READINESS AND PREPRIMER 
PROGRAM 


—with many features totally new in beginning reading 


For the First Time 


THE REBUS is used in basic pre- 
primers 

TEXTFILMS are offered as a teaching 
aid in a basic reading program 
TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS are pro- 


vided—one for the superior, one for the 
average, and one for the slow groups 
BIG PICTURES, used with the Wall 
Chart, make possible the building of 
a variety of stories 


Once again the Alice and Jerry Books mark a new era in reading! 


Write us for complete information 


Representatives: 


James D. Orr, 2801 Edgewood Dr., Altoona, Pa. 
Harold Huber, 608 Swede St., Norristown, Pa. 


ROW. PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911:‘Ridge Ave., Evanston, II]. 


131 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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ing young people to see that marriage jg , 
simply a personal venture, but also a go 
concern. The book contains problems, 4 


tivities, readings, and other helps to stud fi, 
Data are presented in pictographic for §. 
and there are many good photographs, ff, 
approach, it begins with the historical an 





proceeds to the personal, doing away wig 
self-consciousness that hinders frank dig 
cussion. A special feature is the list ¢ 
visual aids—motion pictures and film strips 
—correlated with the material in the tex 


PIONEER AMERICAN EDUCATORS. 160 py 
National Education Assn., 1201-16 §, 
Washington 6, D. C. $1 

This volume contains biographical sketche, 
of 18 famous educators. These sketches are 
full of human interest and interpret teach. 
ing as a great profession. The NEA Sug. 

gests that we put the book to work o 

teacher recruiting by giving a copy to high 

school and college students in whom you 

wish to arouse enthusiasm for teaching x 

a career. 

a 


Books 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 ‘Colum. 
bus Avenue, Boston, Mass.: 
How TO SECURE A POSITION OR A Bgr- 
TER PosITION. D. B. Kinnaman. $1.75 
THE MELTING Pot Bots Over. Henry 
F. Misselwitz. $2.75 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia: 
SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK PROCEEDINGS, 1946 


Received 
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: pn. ‘RatpPH D. HETZEL, president, Penn- 
historical aq fj ylvania State College, was recently 
ng away wiilected president of Land Grant Col- 
rs frank diy eges and Universities. 

s he list of 

incl film stig F. HowARD STROUSE of Simon 


1 in the tet—icratz High School, Philadelphia, is 
DRS. 160 pp fperving as chairman of a city member- 
, 1201-16 Ship committee of the Eastern Com- 
ercial Teachers Association. 


hical sketches *. 
© sketches an THEODORE A. SIEDLE, dean of in- 


iterpret teach.fptruction at State Teachers College, 
ne NEA su.Malifornia, since 1938, resigned Janu- 


= = ty 1 to accept a position with the 
Opy to H nae etteng e 
» whos . raining division of the Aluminum 


The program 
ith which Dr. Siedle will be con- 
is designed to foster better 
nderstanding of the problems involv- 
ing labor and management. During 
he war he was on military leave from 
e Teachers College for four and a 
alf years, returning on June 1, 1946. 


ived 


1140 ‘Colum. 
fi: 

J OR A Ber. 
aman, $1,75 
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Giapys B. FisH of Belle Vernon has 
appointed advanced special edu- 
ation adviser for the Department of 
ublic Instruction. Miss Fish’s work 
will be with school children who have 
fpeech and hearing defects from both 
functional and emotional causes. 


‘ladel phia: 
DINGS, 1946 


C. F. NaGro left the department of 
. Jausic of the Wilkes-Barre schools De- 
rember 1 after sixteen years of service 
0 teach in the department of music at 
Bucknell University. 


York’s approval of a $1,750,000 
bond issue by a 3 to 1 margin (see 
January PSJ, page 182) followed a 
? paurvey of the city’s school buildings 
, {made by William E. Arnold and Theo- 
dore L. Reller of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The main items in the 
initial phase of building are two new 
dlementary schools and a junior high 
school to replace the present Hannah 
Penn school which is scheduled to be- 
come the administration building. 
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Notes and Tews 


Nora B. THOMPSON, 116 Argyle 
Road, Ardmore, can give those inter- 
ested information about a summer 
school for North Americans which will 
be offered by the Universidad de San 
Carlos, Guatemala, from July 3 to Au- 
gust 14, 1947. Dr. Thompson is one 
of the professors scheduled to teach 
during the summer session. 


THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE of the 
New Kensington Chamber of Com- 
merce honored 20 district teachers who 
have each served a quarter-century in 
the classroom at an informal party 
during American Education Week of 
1946. Those honored were: E. T. 
Chapman, superintendent of schools ; 
Carl Glock, Irene Hawk, J. A. Miller, 
O. J. Remy, Mary McCracken, Martha 
Osburn, Anna Crooks, Lillian Miller, 
Edith Kelly, Bertha Callen, Grace 
Caldwell, Ruth Heigley, Mary McKean, 
Josephine Seaton, Mary Brunt, Laura 
Fink, Welty McLaughlin, Mary Olive 
Weinel, and Elizabeth Allshouse. 


AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL, a United 
States Treasury 16 MM_ technicolor 
film, depicts the beauty and the power 
of this mighty land of ours. It may 
be obtained by schools by writing to 
Films and Special Services Section, 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division, Treas- 
ury Department, Washington Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C. 


JUNIATA COLLEGE has received a gift 
of $87,833 provided in the will of the 
late J. J. Oller, Waynesboro, former 
president of the Board of Trustees and 
greatest single benefactor of the col- 
lege, President Calvert N. Ellis has 
announced. The gift is “unrestricted.” 


As A RESULT of physical examina- 
tions of Pennsylvania’s public school 
children under the provisions of Act 
425, passed at the last session of the 
State Legislature, some communities are 
reported as having nutritional defects 
among 75% of their children. 

This finding and other elements of 
the problem of State Nutritionists, 
working under the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Health, were discussed 
Wednesday, January 8, in the first of 
a series of ten lectures on community 
nutrition sponsored by the Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology. The lecturer 
on January 8 was Mrs. Anna dePlanter 
Bowes, chief, division of nutrition, | 
Pennsylvania Department of Health. 
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Something New 





Protects you 
before, during and after 
hospitalization! 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS— 


Surgical—Medical—Childbirth 
Up to $220.00 per month. 


NON-HOSPITAL DISABILITY— 
Up to 
$108.00 per month for dis- 
abilities that do not necessi- 
tate hospitalization. 


52-WEEK COVERAGE 


Up to 52-week coverage 
for sickness or accidents. 


As provided for in certificate of membership 


Benefits paid regardless of any hos- 
pitalization plan or compensation in- 
surance you now Carry. 


TPU is the only organization of its 
kind permitting members to retain 
same certificate after they stop teaching. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION will be 
sent with no obligation. Mail this 
coupon today.... 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


information about the 


Certificate. 


Please send me 
“House-pitalization”’ 


Send information for 
TEACHER [] NON-TEACHER [} 


Non-teachers are offered similar protection 
by CCBA under same management as TPU 






> 
ENJOY PROTECTION 
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Necrology 


EarL O. TENNANT, a teacher in the 
Wayne Township schools, Greene 
County, died at his home in Spraggs, 
September 3, from a cerebral hemor- 
thage. He was formerly principal of 
the high school at North Baltimore, 
Ohio, and had taught at Blacksville, 
West Virginia. 

MILDRED KNELLER of Nazareth, a 
home economics teacher in Lower 
Paxton Township, Dauphin County 
schools, died January 6 following an 
automobile accident during a snow 
storm. 


PAUL W. SEATON, a teacher in the 
commercial department at the State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg, died 
January 5. 


EpirH May Stock, who taught in 
the Penn school building of Carlisle, 
died January 7. 


Mary H. Cou trTer, a teacher in the 
Philadelphia schools for 20 years, died 
January 4. At the time of her death 
Miss Coulter was teaching in the 
Russell Conwell school. 


GEORGE W. PEDLOW, retired prin- 
cipal of Chester High School, died 
January 2 after a half year’s illness. 








BRYAN 


Member—N. A. T. A. 





Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon B'dg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


M. A. Bryant 
Thos. B. R. Bryant 
W. D. Greulich 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 


EARLY ENROLLMENT URGED—WRITE—PHONE—VISIT 
We have excellent positions open now and for September, listed by 
COLLEGES, SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 











C. H. Gordinier, Munager - 


degree . 
- » Over thirty years in this same location 
w 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Assoctation of Teachers Agencies 


202 Walnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
- « Constant calls for teachers in elementary, secondary, and college fields . . 
listed with us for next year in the Harrisburg area for teachers of elementary subjects with college 
- Take advantage of the continued teacher shortage . . 


Vacancies already 


Get in line for promotion 


E ADVISE EARLY REGISTRATION .. Bell Phone 3-5797 











632-33 Witherspoon Bidg. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 


Personal Discriminating Service 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Every day in the year we need successful Pennsylvania teachers for listed 
openings. Registration here means constant consideration for promotion. 


E. F. Maloney, 











guidance. Write to us immediately. 


Established 1880 


Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA, 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Teachers Needed—All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves! 
You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you expert 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


67th Year 


WILLIAM REINERT, aged 49, for 5; 
years a principal in Livingston oy 
mentary school and since 1945 a teas 
in Mosser school, Allentown, ge 
December 26. 

Mrs. CARRIE E. SEI, a music teach! 
in Allentown for 27 years, died yy 
expectedly on December 26. She fad 
taught in Allentown since 1919, 

REBECCA STUART, who taught in 
Allentown for 31 years and retired |; 
years ago, died on December 2 


——_—__——. 


CALENDAR 


March 1-6—American Association 9) 
School Administrators, Atlant 
City, N. J. 

March 7 and 8—Eastern Pennsylvani 
School Library Conference, Star 
Teachers College, Millersville 

March 19-22—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April 18-19—Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League Contests, Yor 

April 26—Geography Institute, State 

Teachers College, East Stroud. 

burg 
24-28—Reading Conference. 

Pennsylvania State College 

June 30-August 9—Pennsylvania Wot. 
shop, Pennsylvania State College 

July 6-11—WNational Education Asso- 
ciation, Cincinnati 

July 28-29—Business Education Con 
ference, - Pennsylvania State Col 


June 


lege 
July 28-August 9—Seminar for Ceunty 
and District Superintendents 


Pennsylvania State College 

July 29-31—Superintendents’ Confer. 
ence, Pennsylvania State College 

October 17—Eastern Convention Dis 
trict, Reading 

October 27-28—Pennsylvania Branch 
National Assn. of Secondary 
School Principals, Harrisburg 











ATLANTIC 5398 





PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


944-994 UNION TRUST BLDG., PITTSBURGH-FIFTH AVE. & GRANT ST. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION TEACHERS AGENCIES 
TEACHERS NOW NEEDED FOR ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY AND 
COLLEGE FIELDS. TEACHERS PLACED THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
ENROLL NOW FOR ADVANCEMENT 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


JOHN B. RITTER, MANAGER 


E. F. Ma.oney, jr, [Managers 











NEW JERSEY 


offers 
Tenure Pensions 


Good Salaries 





Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


through the 


Strahan Teacher Agency 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, was formerly 
Executive Secretary, N. J. Education Assn. 
Stacy Trent Hotel, Trerton 8, N. J. 








PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 








ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


No Registration Fee 
Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


COLORADO BLDG., 14th and G., N. W., WASHINGTON §, D.¢ 








Seeking a Position? 


There are many vacancies listed with us, {rem 
colleges, universities, 1 y schools 
East and South. Higher salaries than ever before 
Write us about yourself. Our 22nd year. 


The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore-1, Md. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


—_— 
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ATLANTIC CITY—will you be there for 
the A.A.S.A., March 1-6? The Winston 
exhibit is Booth Number E 15-17 to 
which you are cordially invited. 

PPL 
CENTENARY of the birth of a great man 
~Thomas Alva Edison on Feb. 11. Few 
people realize that the mimeograph, too, 
is an Edison invention. The commem- 
orative edition of Francis T. Miller's 
Tuomas A. Epison gives both little 
known and well-known facts. Informa- 
tive and fascinating, this popular biog- 
raphy (Gr. 7-12) will be available in time 
for the Centenary. List price, $2.00. 

a i 
"SALICACEOUS,”’ ‘‘dioecious,” and 
“apetalous’’ isthe humble poplar tree but 
not according to WINsTON, the diction- 
ary where you don’t have “‘to look up 
the meanings of the meanings.” 

PPL 
WASHINGTONS — George and Martha— 
never lived on the White House premises. 
John and Abigail Adams were the first 
occupants. mais 
FIND of the year is the complete series, 
ADVENTURES IN ReapinG, by Dorothy 
N. Knolle, comprising three books for 
junior high schools. They are Dts- 
coveRY, EXPLORATION, and TREAs- 
urEs, the idea behind the titles being 
that each respectively helps the pupil to 
discover, to ex plore, and totreasure reading. 
PPP 
STATISTICS prove that if you stay for 
three days in one of the larger hotels 
during the A.A.S.A. Convention, you 
will, sooner or later, be served by no less 
than, 60 persons. 

a a a 

JAPANESE with an abacus recently 
caused some food for thought on modern 
arithmetic methods. Write Wrnston 
Flashes for ‘An Abacus Is A Necessity” 
written five years ago by the authors of 
AritHMETIC WE UsE. 

i el 

FEBRUARY birthdays other than those 
of Messrs. Washington, Lincoln, and 
Edjson are Charles Dickens (Stories 
ABout CHILDREN, Clear-Type Popular 
Classics, $1.00 List) on Feb. 7, 1812; 
and Jules Verne (20,000 LeEacuEs UNDER 
THE SEA, Clear-Type Popular Classics, 
$1.00 List) on Feb. 8, 1828. 


a a 
THAT Cherry Tree again! The original 


Parson Weems’ tale said George merely 
barked—not chopped down—the tree. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 





PHILADELPHIA 7 


ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
TORONTO 


CHICAGO 5 
LOS ANGELES 15 
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ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


WORKBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 
By Clark-Smith-Dewey 


A new series for grades 3 to 6. 


Skillfully built to extend 


meanings and improve skills through varied practice. 


For use with modern courses of study to supplement text- 


book or class instruction. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


Represented By A. F. Zerbe and B. W. Saler 


Philadelphia: C. C. Renick 








1G lish 


Stoddard @ Bailey @® Lewis @ McPherson 


Junior High School 
Junior English One 
Junior English Two 
Junior English Three 


Senior High School 
First Course 
Second Course 


With quick, vivid sketches of young people 
engaged in interesting activities, or with a 
personal approach that draws the student 
into the lesson, these books dramatize 
language skills. Correct grammatical ex- 
pression and good diction are studied as the 
need for them arises in the situations that 
are pictured. Each book presents a com- 
plete program and includes all the aspects 
of English. A chain development of in- 
struction carries a new concept through an 
entire bock, develops it again in the next 
book, and uses it as a springboard to an ad- 
vanced concept. Assuring consistency 
throughout the series, this chain develop- 
ment re-develops each concept in each book, 
and gives to a class of students with dif- 
ferent backgrounds a sound foundation of 
common knowledge. 


American Book Company Nw voi NY 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 


General cultura! courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities are avait 
able at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. Field 
excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field trips are offered for credit. 


College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg .............. Atypical Education and Business Education ....Harvey A. Andruss 
ee Atypical Education and Industrial Arts .... Robert M. Steele 
ee Home Economics and Industrial Arts ... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
rR eee Ns eco KEES Sow diered sx sel Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg .......... Pieatin Education ...........-sc000:. ....Joseph F, Noonan 
re 2, 55. 5 5's cterooeteeNintea <i wake L. H. Van Houten 
SNS + coco vevedno eben Art, Business, Home Economics and Music ...J. M. Uhler 
NK 60 ovsccecoiaveatl Art Education and Library Science ..... ...Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
wock Haven ...........5. i ES nee, Richard T. Parsons 
eee Home Economics and Music Education ... ....James G. Morgan 
Millersville .............. Industrial Arts and Library Science ........... D. L. Biemesderfer 
ihippensburg ............ Adult, Business and Cooperative Education ....Levi Gilbert 
~~ a | ppery Rock ..........: a ee he err een Dale W. Houk 
o z= Nest Chester ........... Health Education and Music Education ... .... Charles S. Swope 
2] —_ 
w = Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 
ao Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local school dis- 
ee ‘icts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all curricula. 
eo All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, secondary 
— Jucation or in the special fields as indicated above. 
mw Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 
ogee hools of Pennsylvania. 
z- The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their professional 
> 3 


eparation. 



















CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDE ji 








